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The Condition of Edinburgh. 


EFORE going into particulars 
under the heads mentioned in 
our last paper on the condition 
of the Scottish capital,* let us 
refer to a singular fact sup- 
plied by Dr. Stark (whose 
valuable labours in this di- 
rection are well known), in 
proof of our assertion as to 
its unhealthiness.t The pro- 
portion of deaths above 60 
which occurs in every 1,000 
deaths of the population, is— 


In Englandand Wales .. 229 
Fe LOMGOR . cccccccoccase 206 
In Glasgow ....-..s000- 129 
In Liverpool .........+0. 112 
In Edinburgh............ 36°54 


This revelation is surely some- 





ceteris paribus, the rate of longe- 
vity in other cities will have in- 
creased; therefore the ratio will 
remain equal. But even this is not 
the worst. In this lower depth 
there is a lower still. Dr. Stark proceeds, in his 
subdivision of death-rate in the city, until he 
arrives at the following melancholy results :— 


Gentry and professional men ........ 47°22 
Merchants and traders ......-+-++++« 36°53 
ATtisans .... cece sceeeececeseeesecncs 25°28 


And this lowest depth, we are informed, is owing to 
the overcrowded and intolerably filthy state of the 
closes in the old town, which are scarcely ever free 
fom malignant fever. The late Dr. Alison supports 
this statement in his treatise on “ Contagious 
Fevers ; and Mr. Chadwick has something to the 
same effect in his General Sanitary Report. 

As we have said, this terrific mortality is 
due, first of all, to the overcrowding. For a num- 
ber of years back the increase of population 
in Edinburgh has, from a variety of reasons, 
not been met with a corresponding increase in 
the number of houses. Railways, breweries, 
public works, public buildings, new churches, 
new colleges, new streets, have been erected on 
the ruins of dwelling-housés which were inhabited 
chiefly by the working-classes, and situate for 
the most part in the densely-populated quarters 
of the Old Town. Two results arose from this : 
in the first place, the increasing population were 
thrust into the remaining houses; and, secondly, 
this over-crowding produced its inexorable results 
in an increase of mortalityt. 

The Edinburgh people themselves have demon- 
strated, to our entire satisfaction, that the Old 
Town is over-crowded to an extent which we may 
well pronounce alarming and dangerous. Dr. 
Foulis, a benevolent physician of that city, ina 
pamphlet whichhe published some years ago, called 
attention to the growing evil, which seems still as 
prevalent in Edinburgh 8s it is in London, of 
pulling down dense masses of houses in the teeth 
of an increasing population. . “ The population,” 
he says, “ has increased during the last ten years 


rl age sensible man on this side of the Tweed,—the 
by 25,080. This sum, divided by thet of the national terror and humiliation upon the approach 


of an epidemic. Who can estimate the sorrows 
and trials of the poor demoralized inhabitants of 


average number of five to a family, will give 
us 5,000 families living in Edinburgh in 
185L who were not there in 1841. To ac- 


what startling. The figures, we) 
suspect, are based on the census) 
of 1841, since which, in all proba- | 
bility, the rate of longevity in) 
Edinburgh has increased. But then, | 


unlet in 1841, or between that year and 1851 
5,007 houses have been built. 


been accommodated? The question is too easily 
answered : they have been closer packed.” 
This result, indeed, appears on the very front of 
the census for 1851. The inhabited houses 
were 20,946, giving a proportion of 8 inhabitants 
to each house—a most unusually large number— 
and may be partly explained on the principle that 
the Edinburgh houses, which in the Old Town are 
| composed of single floors or flats, have not always 
| been so distinguished; and that a single tenement 
| may sometimes figure in the returns as a single 
house. But, on the other hand, Mr. Thorburn, a 
| distinguished statistician of the city, has shown by 
ihis analysis of the Census of 1851,* that the 
| Old Town, where the evils of overcrowding are 
most conspicuous, had increased in the previous 
_ten years in the almost incredible ratio of 27 per 
cent. This is the average of the whole parishes. 
Bat the increase of the most crowded parishes 
| was 41 per cent., and of this increase 50 per cent. 
were males, and 32 per cent. were females. 

It is not easy to realize the consequence of these 
figures. But we may institute a comparison. The 
| most crowded district of London is the sub-district 
of St. James’s, in Berwick-street, Westminster.t 
We know something of the condition of the in- 
habitants there; and it has fallen to our lot in the 
course of events, to make a tolerable acquaintance 
with their misery. The number of human beings 
who are crowded together on an acre of ground 
in Berwick-street, is 432. The number of persons 
to an acre in the Tron church parish,—that is, 
the most crowded district of Edinburgh,—is 526. 
We have been informed, moreover, on good au- 
thority, that in a conjoined population of three 
parishes in the Old Town, there are at this mo- 
ment 10,000 souls living in a space of twenty 
acres. Sometimes there are 150 persons to one 
common stair. Sometimes as many as sixteen 





has compared the death-rate of these districts 


enabled to institute the following most painful 


parallel :— 

Three streets in the New Town. 
Annual death-rate per 1,000 living........ 12 
Pe Or I ain ir sknt ne cendccsaes sxce 20 
I Or I bene cicesceds<cesccacee ~ 
Ditto of children under five.............. 48 

Three closes in the Old Town. 
Annual death-rate per 1,000 living........ 33 
DUO OF WAMIEE. 560 ce cccccccccsacessecece 45 
De GE PARIS nnscivs dc ce seen ccveds secs 23 
Ditto of children under five.............. 173 


These figures appear to us so terrible that we 
shall not attempt to increase their natural effect 
by the obvious contrast. 

We might add our own observations; but we 
have no wish to aggravate what is really 
admitted to be a painful case. Nor shall we 
stay to offer even the smallest tribute of unsoli- 
cited sympathy. There is a depth of misery, 
sometimes, when all human consolation is in vain. 
It is no wonder the Edinburgh people are a reli- 
gious people. Their pilgrimage lies through the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death. We canat length 
understand the principle which once puzzled Lord 
Palmerston as it did ourselves, and probably every 


It should seem that even the Church has been 


Bat what is|awakened to the sad story. The Rev. Dr. 
the fact? We find in 1841, that few houses were | Begg, whose labours in the cause of social reform 
empty; and in 1851, instead of 5,007 houses | We have previously heard of, submitted last year a 
having been built, more than half that number | Report to the General Assembly, in which the evil 
have been knocked down. How, then, he pro- is described as so vast and multifarious, so chronic 
ceeds to inquire, have these 25,038 individuals | and deep-seated, the general public have become 


so indifferent, and the poor victims so incapable 
of making an effort for their own emancipation, 
that, unless the entire Christian patriotism of the 
country is roused, there is but little hope. One 
statement occurs in this Report which calls 
for our assent. It has been more than once 
laid down as an axiom by the Builder; but that 
is nothing. We are told by the Presbytery of 
Dumbarton that, generally speaking, the poorest 
characters and the poorest houses go together ; 
and that the character of the tenant and the 
character of the tenement exercise a reciprocal 
influence on each other for good or for evil. 

But to proceed. It is in the highest degree grati- 
fying to find that numerous associations for build- 
ing houses for the working classes have sprung into 
existence, and have planted colonies here and 
there in the most densely-populated districts of 
the city. At Pilrig-street, in the Cannongate, at 
Rosemount, at Stockbridge, and particularly in 
the Abbey-hill, large blocks of houses have been 
erected. These houses have been so recently and 
fully described in our columns by Mr. Roberts 
(see Builder, p. 682, vol. xviii.), that we shall not 
recur to them. Unfortunately it turns out that a 
greater number of houses have been pulled down 
within the same period. The Free Church College 
has broken into the Lawnmarket. Shakspeare- 
square has been sacrificed to the new Post-office ; 

and Lord Cockburn-street—of which we gave re- 

cently an engraving*—has absolutely ploughed 
into the vitals of the ancient and gigantic piles of 
building. In truth, Edinburgh at this moment 

stands sadly in want of some power—a power 

which Earl Derby, to the disgust of the political 

economists, would supply from the State—that 

would prevent a wholesale and indiscriminate de- 

struction of working men’s houses without some 

adequate provision for the ejected population. 








families reside on a single flat of a common stair. | We must confess it is not easy to reconcile political 
Dr. W.T. Gairdiner, whom we have already quoted, 


economy with cholera, or with the Irish famine; 
but this overcrowding—the most desolating sorrow 


with that of the more favoured localities of the | of onr large cities—seems to us a case quite 
New Town; and from his researches we are! 


analogous. 

We now come to the drainage. From time 
immemorial, Edinburgh has been drained by two 
well-known streams, the Foul Burn and the 
Water of Leith. The Foul Burn, which flows 
eastward, is the ancient outlet of the celebrated 
North Loch. In all probability it does not dis- 
charge more than 200 or 300 cubic feet of water per 
minute into the sea near Portobello ; yet this con- 
temptible sewer has given rise to more inquiry, 
experiment, and discussion, and has been the 
object of more public meetings and Parliamentary 
papers than any stream of equal size in the 
British Empire. And here is the reason. Upon 
these barren slopes, between the eastern boundary 
of Edinburgh and the sea, through which this de- 
lectable streamlet meanders, have been made the 
greatest experiments in modern Europe on the 
agricultural problem of irrigation. Some fifty 
years ago an occupier of land in the village of 
Restalrig began to cut horizontal outlets for the 
sewage matter across his meadows; and thus 
began a system of irrigation which has since been 
extended over 300 acres—in fact, the whole of the 
land on the east between Holyrood Palace and the 
sea. Many successive crops of grass are now an- 
nually produced there, which yield an enormous 
revenue to the proprietors of the soil—the Earl of 
Moray, and Mr. Millar, of Craigentinney. In the 


commodate these families, one of two ways these deadly alleys and wynds ? What a fatal very centre of these irrigated meadows stand the 


, significance those statistics acquire when we come 
must be supposed. Either 5,007 houses were jn: bee cilities } 








* See p. 293, ante. 

+ Quoted in Fullarton’s “Gazetteer of the World,” 
art. ‘“‘ Edinburgh,’’ under the head of Vital Statistics. 

+ On this head, see Mr. Macpherson’s Report on 
Houses for the Working Classes of Edinburgh, 


tannica. : 
+ Vide Report of the Committee on Metropolitan | idea of the closely packed dwelling-houses of the Old 


Drainage. Town, in one of its most singular aspects, 


cavalry barracks of Piershill. 


It has been repeatedly alleged by the inhabitants 





* Quoted in the art. “‘ Edinburgh,’ Encyclopedia Bri- 








* See p. 625, vol. xviii. Our illustration conveys a good 
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that this system of irrigation is at once illegal and 
injurious to the public health. A report of acom- 
mittee of the police commissioners, now before us, 
puts the case in the strongest terms. The conter- 
minous proprietors, they say, have no right to 
the sewage of the city of Edinburgh. But sup- 
posing they had, they have no right to create 
with that sewage a succession of fectid stagnant 
marshes, so foul, so nauseous, and so disgusting, 
that no language can describe them. The cholera 
of 1832 decimated the inhabitants of Restalrig. 
The meat in the larders of Piershill could not be 
kept from rapid decomposition. The health of the 
troops suffered. Ague, marsh fever, erysipelas, 
were common diseases in the hospital. It was 
also asserted that the milk produced by the un- 
happy animals which are fed on this drainage 
grass, is in the highest degree unwholesome and 
unfit for food. With a far deeper import it was 
broadly insinuated, in the same publication, that 
the palace of Holyrood was from these reasons a 
most uvsafe residence for her Majesty and the 
royal family. These allegations were met at the 
time with a counter statement for the proprietors,* 
from which an impartial observer may discover 
that there are at least two sides to the question, 


the exceptions we may place Mr. T. H. Watson’s 


drawings of the morning chapel of St. Paul’s ca- 
thedral, which obtained the silver medal of the 
Royal Academy in December, 1860. In our pre- 
sent number we take a second illustration from the 
Exhibition (357), and proceed to name a few draw- 
ings to which we have hitherto not referred. 5, 
“Godolphin School. Design submitted in Competi- 
tion.” A. W. Blomfield. This would have made 
a very good building,—Gothic, of course,—with 
colour sparingly introduced. 11 is a careful litho- 
graph, showing part of the Lady Chapel of Lich- 
field Cathedral, from a drawing by J. Drayton 


new style from our own resources and from the 


materials we can command?” Ought we to en- 
deavour rather to revive some ancient style? and, 
if so, in which of those before us are we most likely 
to be successful?” I assume, of course, that we 
are desirous of establishing a style applicable to 
all our purposes, capable of combinations of the 
highest beauty and grandeur, and opening a suf- 
ficient field to the genius of the architect as well 
as to that of the sculptor, painter, and other 
artists who may contribute to the perfection of his 
work. 

I am not sure whether we are not apt to draw 





and that the defenders had not the worst side. | 
The whole controversy has been set at rest by the | 
Royal Commission, who, in their Report,+ have | 
pronounced that the irrigation at Edinburgh is | 
comparatively innocuous, and that with proper 
precautions it might be made wholly so. 

We have no great wish to disturb this view of | 
the case ; but we think it proper to point out that | 
this Report altogether wears more of the aspect | 
of arbitrary assumption than that of calm judicial | 
inquiry. Mr. Austin and his coadjutors make too | 
much of the Lazzeretto at Milan; and any phy- | 
sician who, being solemnly interrogated, should | 
tell us that the inhabitants of such a piggery | 
are possessed of their natural and proper state of | 
health, we should certainly think either inte- | 
rested or insane. There can be no doubt, reason- 
ing @ priori, that this spreading of sewage over the 
outlying meadows of large towns must be, toa 
greater or less extent, noxious, and must, to that 
extent, interfere with the normal conditions of 
existence, and predispose the inhabitants to con- 
tagious disease. Our own inquiries at Edinburgh 
support this conclusion. We have been told by 
persons on whose judgment we can depend, that 
in hot weather the smell proceeding from the 
meadows between the cavalry barracks and the 
village of Restalrig is sometimes intolerable. We 
have also heard that cases which now and then 
occur of slight accidents to the workmen engaged 
on the irrigation are difficult of cure. We shall 
probably return to this question. In the mean- 
time let us point out that the sewage ought, at all 
events, to be distributed by subsoil drains, as the 
Commissioners suggest in their Report, in place of 
open ditches, as they are at this moment ; and on 
this head we refer the Edinburgh proprietors to 
Mr. Alderman Mechi, of Tiptree Hall Farm, in 
the county of Essex. We shall add here that, on 
the western slopes of the city, on the grounds of 
Dalry, another rapidly-extending tract of meadows 
is subjected to the same system before the sewage 
reaches the Water of Leith. 

We have something more to say about Edin- 
burgh. 


} 











THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION. 


THE space we have devoted to the lectures 
delivered in connection with the Architectural 
Exhibition has lessened our ability to return to 
the collection of designs. In truth, moreover, 
it must be said that opinion of the collection 
does not improve on continued examination. Of 
real architecture the quantity displayed is not 
very large, and good draughtsmanship is, we are 
forced to say, but sparingly exhibited. Amongst 





“ Statement explaining the Nature and History of the 
Agricultural Irrigation, near Edinburgh. 1849. 

+ ** Preliminary Report of the Commissioners appointed 
to inquire into the best Mode of Distributing the Sewage 
of Towns,”’ vol. xxxiii., sess. 1857-8, 





Wyatt. 19, a set of sketches on the spot of “ The | too nice a distinction between building and arehi- 
Church of Notre Dame, Dijon, France,” by Edward | tecture, and to take away from the province of the 
l’Anson. Mr. I’Anson is one of thewise menwho re- latter such works as our ordinary dwelling-houses, 
main students, and never waste asummervacation. | cottages, street fronts, and the like, unless they 
75, “ Design for Congregational Church about to claim a title to it by adopting the most prominent 
be erected at Bayswater,” John Tarring. Corin- features of some ancient or Mediwval style. But, 
thian,with twoturrets, anda porticooffourcolumns. in truth, every structure is architectural which 
92, “Design submitted in competition for the shows that thought, care, and skill have been 
North Riding Infirmary at Middlesbro’,” Walton bestowed upon its appearance. Avery small amount 
& Robson. ‘The elevation, Gothic in style, is of ornamental detail, if it be well designed, or well 
heavy and gloomy, and does not suggest light and chosen, and well applied, will often be sufficient to 
thoroughly well ventilated wards. It is to be represent, as it were, a more elaborate system ; 
regretted in a case where plan is everything, that while a careful study of forms and proportions, 
no plan is given. The abseuce of plans and sec- even if there be no ornament whatever, according 
tions throughout the exhibition is to be deplored. to the common acceptation of the word, may give 
108, “ Mission House, now being built in Bedford- a building a high place among architectural com- 
bury, St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields,” A. W. Blomfield, positions; and, therefore, I said it was no truism 
fitting and appreciable. 118, “ New Offices atthe to assume a good national style to be necessary, if 
corner of Fenchurch-street and Rood-lane, City: we would have good national architecture. Fora 
erected by Messrs. E, & S, Edwards,” Henry building may be architecturally good and yet have 
Dawson. A substantial-looking building, with red no feature which marks it as decidedly belonging 
pointed arches, as the fashion is, and a cornice to some recognized style, or the adoption of which 
somewhat over heavy. 124, “Principal Stair- would originate a new style. But, though a few 
case, and second or Bedroom Staircase, Amesbury examples of this description may be imagined, and 
Abbey, Wilts, for Sir Edmund Antrobus, Bart. ;” some, perhaps, are actually to be found, it is not 
J. J. Cole. Italian in style ; the detail careful and likely that the taste of architects, unguided by 
elegant. 132, “The Diocesan Training College, rules, should concur in the production of such 
Winchester,” John Colson. Its style is Tudor; the buildings throughout the land. 

outline pleasantly varied ; the upper windows seem | We must have cheap buildings. Of churches I 
too small for healthful chambers. The building is to | shall presently speak more at large; but we must 
be faced with Swanage stone,with Box ground-stone have public buildings of various kinds, as well 
dressings, and will cost 7,5007. 180, “South-east as private, the erection of which shall involve 
View of Coombe Cliff House, Croydon,” E. C. little or no unnecessary outlay ; whose adornment 
Robins. A good sound-looking house, Italian in| cr adaptation to style shall form a very insig- 
style, with belvidere. The cost is put down at nificant item in the cost, compared with what 
under 5,0007. Plan is wanting. 187, “ One of is absolutely necessary to ensure good work, con- 
the selected designs for the Barnesley Ceme- venient arrangement, and sound and durable con- 
tery,” J. G. Stapelton, Jun. A chapel in the | struction. 

Geometrical style, with bell-turret at the junction) Now, if there be any style or manner in which 
of what would seem to be nave and chancel,—but these buildings are generally designed, or have 
that in a cemetery chapel this division is not} been, so long as anything like unity of purpose 
usually called for. 203, “ Trinity Church, Shangai, | prevailed; are we to consider it, so far as it 
China,” Stevens & Robinson. It is intended to goes, to be the national style, with the power 
accommodate 600 persons; and as woodwork de- | of adding such a system of ornament, whether 
cays quickly in that climate, ironwork has been invented or borrowed from foreigu or bygone 
used in the construction of the roofs. The effect | styles, as shall best harmonize with its own prin- 
of the exterior is not ecclesiastical, — rather ciples of construction and composition ; so that 
that of an ugly summer-house. 217 and 236, | between buildings of the highest and humblest 











John Norton, set forth the “ Proposed New| 
College, Clifton,” a handsome building, in the. 
Geometrical style, having a central tower with. 
overhanging turrets at the angles. Mr. Norton. 
is making rapid and satisfactory progress in his | 


class there shall be a certain relationship and 
unity ? or ought we to have one style for our 
ordinary buildings, and another for works (to use 
the expression of our neighbours) of a monu- 
mental character ? 


profession, 288, “ Design for Drinking-Fountain,”| And, again, does oyr ordinary or vernacular 


W. G. Smith. In this stone and metal, in Mediwval architecture belong to, or readily assimilate with, 
forms, are not very happily combined. The water ‘any recognized style, so that the ornaments, 
falls from points in a mass of rockwork, in centre of | general forms, rules, and principles of that style 
basins, over which is a canopy of metal, supported may be adopted and engrafted upon it, without 
on four small columns. 291, “Photographs of a changing its character, or rendering it less fit 
portion of the series of cartoons for Eton College, ' for its purposes? With regard to the first of 
chapel windows designed and executed in stained these questions,—it strikes me that any essential 
glass,” Messrs. O’Connor. These include some incongruity between our vernacular and monu- 
fine figures. 387 to 390 inclusive, mark a taste-| mental styles would be productive of great in- 
ful set of drawings, illustrating a design for a | convenience, and probably offer a serious obstacle 


house for four brothers, amateurs in Rterature | 
and art, sent in for competition to the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, Paris, and for which first honourable 
mention was awarded to R. Phené Spiers. It | 
consists of three blocks (the centre probably in- 
tended for receptions and use in common), con- 
nected by Loggie. The style is Italian, 





ON THE REVIVAL OF STYLES, * 

Ir wiil, I think, readily be granted, though the 
proposition is by no means a mere truism, that, if 
we are to have good architecture in England, we 
must have a good national style; and it will also 
be granted that it is not necessary for such a 
style to have originated entirely at home ; for, by 
discarding all that can be traced to foreign sources, 
we shall leave ourselves very few materials on 
which we can work. The questions we have to 
consider are these: —“ Have we at present any 
style of our own?” “ Are we likely to work outa 


* Read by the Rev. J. L. Petit, at the Architectural 
ps on og on Tuesday evening last, Mr. E. B. Lamb in 
the chair. 








to the advancement of either. For a large class 
of buildings, public and private, will necessarily 
occupy a place between the two, being neither 
merely vernacular nor yet altogether monumen- 


ltal. ‘And it is on these that the character and 


of our great towns will depend. In such 
buildings something more may be allowed to 
ornament than in those of the simplest and 
cheapest class; and yet considerations of economy 
must not be altogether thrown asid». If there be 
that congruity between the highest and lowest 
class which makes their difference to consist in 
degree rather than in principle, then the archi- 
tect of the middle class has merely to apportion 
to circumstances his amount of expenditure in 
ornament. There is no actual line, or barrier, by 
which he must be decidedly controlled, or which 
he must decidedly overleap, so as to attach his 
work to one or other of two distinct classes, the 
vernacular and the monumental. 
Bat if there be a manifest break between the 
two, a clear line of demarcation, on one side or 
other of which the architect must take his stand, 








is it not likely that the result will often be, on the 
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one hand, pretension, extravagance, and the sacrifice 
of convenience to show? or, on the other hand, 
if the lower side of the barrier be taken, neglect 
and indifference on the part of the architect, as if 
his employment were beneath his care and con- 
sideration ? 

We must inquire, then, if there be any style 
which we may call our own, perfectly suited to the 
wants of the present day; expressive, or capable 
of being made expressive of the spirit of the age ; 
and sufficiently comprehensive to embrace both 
vernacular and monumental works, and that large 
class which partakes of both characters. If we 
would view the matter in its proper light, we 
must go back somewhat more than a century. 
So many of our cheaper structures are of an 
ephemeral character, and so many of our more 
expensive ones are built according to the fancy of 
the architect or his employer, that they cannot be 
said to represent any national or permanent style 
whatever. But if we look at several domestic 
structures, whether insulated mansions, or forming 
parts of streets, of about the date of Queen Anne’s 
reign ; we may find something not at all unworthy 
to be taken as a national style ; combining many 
artistic qualities of no mean order with dignity, 
durability, and convenience. There is a house of 
about the period of which I speak, at the entrance 
of Camberwell, which I never pass without being 
struck with the beauty of its composition. It 
owes little or none of this beauty to ornament, 
for nothing can be plainer or more simple in this 
respect. Owing, however, to its detached posi- 
tion, it admits of a ground plan more favourable 
to variety of outlineand a play of light and shade 
than can usually be obtained in houses forming 
part of a street. But, both in the metropolis and 
in country towns, we see houses which may be 








age and country (and this cannot be the case, if it 
bears the stamp of a totally different era in the 
progress of refinement) ; and above all, it ought 
to convey the impression that it has been based 
on practical grounds, and is not the offspring of 
mere fancy or sentiment. 

We know that two styles are asserting rival 
claims to the architecture of the future. At 
present they seem to assume a hostile attitude 
towards each other, and show but little tendency 
to coalesce, though it is certain that any style 
likely to grow can flourish, and mark the charac- 
ter of the age, must combine elements possessed 
by each. At the same time it is equally certain 
that, to secure that unity which is essential to the 
very life and existence of a national style, one of 
them must occupy a superior position, and the 
other take a subordinate one. These two styles are 
the Classic, and the Gothic, or Medieval. We will 
give each the broadest definition ; considering the 
Classic to comprehend the Grecian, which its 
scanty remains present to us under rather a severe, 
if not monotonous aspect, though a careful study 
of them shows its artists to have been gifted with 
powers of imagination as vivid and fertile as those 
which have been developed in any era of human 
history; the Roman, which combined the Greek 
with other elements; and the revived Italian, 
which was introduced about the fifteenth century, 
and has more or less steadily held its ground ever 
since. The Mediwval style may be considered to 


trace its principles through the Byzantine, Roman- 
that Pointed or Gothic style, which sheds a lustre 


on the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth cen- 
turies. 





referred to the same type or style of architecture, 
more or less enriched, which give no small degree | 
of grandeur, and some picturesqueness to many of | 
our street views. 

The style, it is true, beeame unpopular when a | 
more formal imitation of the Greek models was | 
affected; and still more so, when as a natural | 
consequence of this depressing formality, classic | 
architecture became less in fashion, and the fancy | 
for Medizval architecture began to prevail. Many | 
fine specimens were consequently pulled down to | 
make way for structures of more pretension, but 
less real merit; as, for instance,’the school at Bir- 
mingham ; but this is no proof that the style is| 
unsuited to the spirit of the age, or of the English | 
nation, and that it might not with advantage | 
again occupy the position of a national style. To) 
go no further, it harmonizes with the character of | 


With which, then, of these two styles does our 
vernacular architecture best harmonise? From 
which of them does it, with most propriety, borrow 
its decorations ? 

Let us suppose a house front, forming part of a 


street, to have two stories above the ground floor, | 


each with four windows. This seems as likely an 


arrangement as any to suit general coavenience. | 

In the first place, we may pay attention to the | 
proportions between the length and width of the | 
windows, and to the breadth of the spaces which | 


divide them. The probability is that we may 
satisfy the eye in this respect without the least 
sacrifice of comfort. Asto the form of the window 
opening, there can be little doubt the rectangular 
is most convenient, when woodwork is required, as 
it must be in dwelling-houses; and when the 
ceiling is flat, and the height of the room limited, 


the houses we build when we work without re-| the contraction of breadth at the top which an 
ference to style, and are guided solely by the con- arched window involves may cause an incon- 


sideration of our own requirements, the state of 
society, climate, and material. 

If there be any fitting system of ornament by 
which such houses may be enriched, without sacri- 
fice of convenience and adaptation to purpose, and 
at the same time sanctioned by antiquity, or some 
recognized school of art, and therefore capable of 
being carried out according to certain rules, such 
system may be worked into our national style ; 
and, supposing it has already been applied, it has 
then become a part of our national style, no matter 
from what quarter it may have been derived; 
provided that the buildings on which we have 
engrafted it ; be what we should naturally design 
with a view to our convenience, and that the style 
itself, or system of ornament, be conformable with 
the spirit of the age, and with its advancement in 
art, science, and general characteristics of civili- 
zation. I believe this is the only legitimate sense 
of the term “revival,” as applied to an ancient 
style. For revival does not consist in the mere 
reproduction of forms or decorations, which may 
at any time be obtained by a clever copyist, nor 
even in the occasional appearance of a work con- 
ceived inthetruespirit ofthe period whichits archi- 
tect intended to represent, such as the kitchen at 
Alnwick Castle, designed by Mr. Salvin, a truly 
original composition, and one which will bear 
comparison with any corresponding work of the 
best Medieval period ; but in the establishment of 
the style in such a manner that it shall be uni- 
versally and I may say instinctively employed; 
that it shall not only admit of, but actually sug- 
gest, such modifications as cireumstances may 
demand; that it shall never appear to be forced 
upon the ordinary or vernacular architecture, but 
rather to flow from it naturally and readily; that 
so far from exhibiting any tendeney to unfit a 
building for its proper purposes, it shall even seem 

to render its adaptation to them more complete ; 
that instead of constantly reminding us of its 
foreign or remote origin, it shall impress us with 


venient diminution of light. 


are principally employed in construction, then the 
head of the window must be an arch. This ought 
not to form a perfectly horizontal line, both as 
being apt to sink, which produces an unpleasant 
effect, and as disguising the construction, by giving 
an arch the form of a lintel. A decided curve 
should therefore be given ; but the less it deviates 
from the straight line, the less will be the sacri- 
fice of those advantages which belong to the rect- 
angular form. A segmental arch, comprising a 
very small arc of a circle, is satisfactory to the eye, 
easily fitted up with woodwork, and unites the 
qualities of convenience and constructive truth. 
It is accordingly very commonly adopted, and is 
equally applicable to the palace, the mansion, and 
the cottage. 

We have now obtained a front not unpleasant 
to the eye, but altogether devoid of ornament ; 
although the care bestowed upon its proportions 
and arrangement entitles it to be classed as an 
architectural composition. How are we to begin 
if we want to enrich it? There is probably 
nothing in the internal arrangement to suggest a 
division by vertical lines, for the partitions between 
the several rooms may be arbitrary and irregular. 
The real lines of the building must be horizontal, 
as it is evidently divided by ceilings and floors 
into several stages. If the position of these be 
marked by good and effective string courses, and 
the whole crowned by a rich cornice, we are at 
once in possession of a meaning and telling system 
of ornament which will give the front an air of 
considerable richness,‘even if we go no further. 
As the Classical style is that in which the horizon- 
tal line predominates, we shall naturally be led to 
look to it for examples of such cornices and string- 
courses as we require ; and we sball find that it 
furnishes them abundantly, presenting us with 
specimens which for clearness, brilliancy of effect, 
and the suggestion of constructive truth, are alto- 





the feeling that it might be the growth of our own 


gether unrivalled. The Roman mouldings, as 


have commenced on the decline of the Roman, in | 
the fifth or sixth century or earlier; and we may | 


esque, Saxon, and Norman, till it culminates in| 


But if stone lintels | 
are not to be obtained, and brick or small stones | 


applied to horizontal lines, form a most valuable 
study, and have perhaps more of effectiveness and 
variety than the Greek, besides being more gene- 
rally applicable in a style where theGreek element 
is so much modified by the introduction of others. 

But the vertical line, though subordinate, need 
not be left wholly unrepresented. The termina- 
tion of the building, where it joins the adjacent 
houses, may be marked by some kind of pilaster 
or coigning. The windows, ranged one imme- 
diately over the other, leave vertical strips, which 
may also be marked by pilasters of small projec- 
tion, in one or more of the stages. The addition 
of these is right in a constructive point of view, 
for they give the wall some apparent and a little 
real additional strength where the superstructure 
is heaviest. And although the introduction of 
these pilasters may seem a step in the direction of 
Gothic, which exhibits the predominance of the 
vertical line so as to carry out the principle to 
the verge of exaggeration; yet it is not at variance 
with the spirit of classic architecture, in which 
indeed the same principle has sometimes been 
expressed a little too prominently. The frequent 
use of the engaged column is perhaps one of the 
least defensible features in the Classic, both 
ancient and revived. 

Should the engaged column be discarded, or 
used very sparingly, it becomes a question 
whether we ought also to discard those parts of 
| the pilaster which give it the air of a substitute 
for the column—namely, its base and capital—so 
, leaving it as a mere vertical strip. I can hardly 
| think we are called upon to make the sacrifice. If 
the pilaster preserve, or represent, the propor- 
| tion of a classical column (for we must look upon 
| the column not only as a mechanical support, but 
j}also as an expression of true proportion, and a 
| kind of modulus for the measurement of the whole 
| building), then it cannot be wrong to preserve 
|those features which are necessarily included 
| when proportion is considered. And so far as they 
give the idea of vertical support they cannot be 
wrong, since the pilaster does actually add to the 
strength by which the superstructure is upheld. 
But where the arrangement does not admit of the 
columnar proportion, and the full development of 
the entablature; or where the object is rather 
abutment than vertical support, regular base 
| and capital had better be omitted. 
| Again, the edges of the window jambs might 
| have some simple moulding of a durable character, 
| or the windows may be furnished with dressings, 
| by which an effect of depth is obtained, Further, 
|it may be desirable to have projecting window- 
| sills, wide enough to hold flower-pots and the like. 
| These will give an additional scope for enrichment 
|in the brackets which support them ; and the more 
so, as, the weight being small, such brackets may 
be designed with a view rather to elegance than 
strength. Those in similar positions, namely, 
under projections of no great weight, present 
some of the most beautiful curves that we find 
in the Roman as well as in the revived Classic. A 
hood, supported in the same manner, may be 
placed above the window, giving it some slight 
protection from rain. In buildings of a more 
ornate character, the hood may be connected with 
the window-sill by small detached columns, or en- 
gaged pilasters. A balcony might also be attached 
toa window opening to the floor of the room: this 
will rest on brackets of an apparent as well as real 
strength, proportioned to the increased weight. 
Aud a balustrade of stone, wood, or metal may 
be made to add to the beanty and character of 
the design. These projections give great life 
and picturesque character to street views in many 
continental towns, 

Now, here we have arrived at a front of con- 
siderable richness, and altogether falling natu- 
rally into the style of the revived Italian, which 
will also furnish us with the means of introducing 
panels of sculpture, or discs of marble, into such 
parts of the surface as may still be considered by 
the architect or his employer to be too deficient in 
ornament. In all this, you will observe, there is 
no straining at effect; no going out of the way 
to meet the exigencies of a style; no sacrifice 
whatever of convenience: the scale of magnifi- 
cence and, consequently, of expense, may almost be 
regulated to a nicety: every addition offers itself 
in a direct, straightforward manner; and the 
result, to an unprejudiced eye, will be satisfac- 
tory, if the composition be worked out with judg- 
ment. Of course, a bad architect could, out of 
the above materials, produce something very tame 
and meagre; for there never has beep, and never 
will be, a style, the mere adoption of which will 
be sufficient to ensure excellence; but I am con- 
vinced a good architect would bring out a design 
full of grace and vigour; and, however common- 
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place its elements, give it the stamp of origi-| different times, whatever may be their style or 
nality. é date, how few are there that would be confounded 
Undoubtedly, it is possible to Gothicise, in a] with secular buildings, and vice versd. : 

manner, such a street front as I have imagined.| The ecclesiastical character depends very little in- 
We may divide it into bays of one or more win- | deed upon style; and it would be possible to build a 
dows, and mark the division by buttresses, or} church perfectly unexceptionable in composition, 
strongly predominating lines. We may choke the | form, aspect, expression, and general arrangement, 
windows up by mullions and tracery, and give} without introducing any one characteristic of any 
them pointed heads; or we may retain the square- | recognized style whatever. : 

headed or slightly segmental window, without/ As an instance I will notice a Protestant 
mullions ; placing over it a Gothic arch against the | church at Emmerich, near the Dutch frontier on 
blank wall, so as to cut the floor-line of the apart-|the Rhine. In date it corresponds with that 
ment above; but neither these, nor any other | period to which I have referred, as offering some- 
devices by which modern requirements are made) thing like a national architecture of our own, 
to conform to Medieval architecture, are suggested | namely, the reign of Queen Anne. It is of brick, 
by the simple primitive arrangement, nor do they | very plain, and devoid of ornament, and worked 
show any congruity with it: indeed, it requires) in rather a meagre manner, the walls being evi- 
some exercise of skill and contrivance to prevent dently verythin. The plan is a Greek cross, with 








Gothic details from interfering with the comfort | 
of an arrangement which is really Italian. 

Had I chosen for my illustration a front of five 
or seven windows, instead of four, the door would 


probably have occupied the centre of the ground | 


stage; and the building, arranged symmetrically 
on each side, might naturally have suggested a 
Classic rather than a Gothic treatment. The num- 
ber of houses without much architectural preten- 
sion that are so arranged, presenting a sym- 
metrical front, and for whose decorations the 
architect has instinctively turned to the classic 
style, shows that the arrangement cannot be 
otherwise than generally convenient; but, by 
choosing a composition that does not form itself 
symmetrically ; the door being placed nearer to 
one side than the other; I would show that the 
employment of the classical style does not tie us 
down to so strict an observance of regularity as to 
involve any sacrifice in point of convenience. It 
is true that glaringly needless irregularities are 
offensive; perhaps, more so in Classic than in| 
Gothic; and, in most cases, it is the part of the | 
architect to combine regularity with convenience: | 
the problem is generally one that can be solved in | 
a satisfactory manner; but, where it cannot, as in- 
the case we have been considering, the want of, 
symmetrical regularity is felt to be no defect. | 
An utter disregard of symmetry is not to be) 
tolerated in any architectural composition, be | 
it Gothic or Classic; though an occasional inter- 
ference with it, whether it be accidental, 
as when it results from the incomplete carrying | 
out of a design, partial ruin, or change of archi- | 
tects ; or whether it be owing to the exigencies of 
the building ; often gives life and picturesqueness 
to a composition ; and there are many incomplete 
and irregular fronts,—such, for instance, as that of 
Rouen cathedral,—which we should be sorry to see 
reduced to a formal symmetry. But, if we build 
for the picturesque, we must be careful that our 
aim be not too apparent; for irregularity ceases to 
possess the charm of picturesqueness the moment 
it ceases to appear accidental, or forced upon us by 
circumstances. 

We have now to consider the question, whether 
we ought to have two distinct and dissimilar 
styles,—one for secular, the other for ecclesiastical | 
purposes. And here I think the advocates of the | 
Gothic revival have taken a more advantageous | 
stand than those who oppose its application to 
secular purposes; for the latter seem not unwil- 
ling to relinquish the Classic style in church 
building, so long es they retain it for civil uses ; 
while the former contend that the Gothic is the 
best, not only for churches, but for all structures 
whatever. In fact, they evidently feel how 
necessary is unison in a national style. I must 
confess that, if they can establish Gothic as the 
only legitimate church architecture of the present 
day, I do not see how their opponents can long 
resist their claim upon secular architecture also. 
Churches must be classed among what we have 
referred to as monumental buildings; and it is 
clearly adverse to the progress of art that the 
architect should have to give up his mind to two 
sorts of composition, both of them of a high order, 
grounded on principles that in many respects are 
antagonistic to each other. The dissonance be- 
tween buildings of different styles, like the irre- 
gularities in the same building that I have just 
spcken of, if they are clearly the result of accident 
or necessity, as when they actually belong to dif- 
ferent periods, is valuable, both as conducive to 
picturesqueness and as forming a sort of historical 
record; but when it is no other than the result of 
caprice, waywardness of fancy, or want of unity 
among artists, it becomes unpleasing to the eye 
and perplexing to the mind. Nor can it be said 
that it is necessary to have one style for houses or 
secular buildings and another for churches, in order 
that we may know a church when we see it. Of 





the thousands of churches that have been built at 


very short arms, and no arches across the inter- 


/section, which might support a central tower or 
dome : the whole roofing is consequently of wood. 


This is high-pitched and hipped ; only one of the 
fronts having a low pediment, which had better 
have been omitted ; a wooden cupola or lantern, 
of a very ordinary description, crowns the top. 
The windows are round arched, and arranged in 
two tiers, for the sake of galleries. There is but 
little detail anywhere: what there is has a 
classical character. Now 1 doubt not that an 
exclusive admirer of Gothic would pronounce this 
an extremely ugly building, and would wonder 
what made me stop in the town an hour for the 
purpose of examining it; but I confess I was 
very much struck both with its appearance and 
capabilities. From a distance I saw not only that 
it was a church, but a very good church ; nor was 
I disappointed on a nearer approach, when I 


could judge better of its proportion. Had the | 


walls been thicker, so as to give more depth and 
effect to the openings, I should have considered it 
really a grand building. There is a church of 
much the same form, and probably date, at Eise- 
nach, in Germany, having however square instead 
of round-headed windows, which did not take 
from its ecclesiastical aspect. 

Another church that I may here notice is one 
at the Hague, which also has high-pitched timber 
roofs, and a central turret of the same material. 
The plan of this church comprehends two inter- 
sections by transepts, which, as well as the ends, 
are apsidal. Externally the style is classical, 
having large pilasters with regular capitals and 
entablature : internally there are no details be. 
longing to any style, though the open timber roof 
gives an appearance of richness. It is decidedly a 
striking object, and well worthy of study. I shouid 
think it not impossible to give it a construction 
which might admit of a stone central lantern or 
turret. But even our’own Dissenting chapels, of 
the last century, and the beginning of the pre- 
sent, plain and often tasteless as they are, have a 
certain character which marks them as set apart 
for religious purposes; and without being dif- 
ferent in style (if they can be said to have any) 
from the houses on each side of them, are easily 
distinguishable, and leave no doubt with the 
spectator as to the purpose for which they have 
been erected. I must, however, rescue from the 
charge of tastelessness one at York, built I suppose 
about the middle of last century, and just as 
devoid of any pretension to style as the plainest of 
the houses which surround it. It is nearly in the 
form of a Greek cross, and has a wide and low 
central tower, giving the building an outline not 
inferior in dignity to many good Medieval 
churches. 

If it were not for the existence of structures 
which we are not likely again to require or re- 
produce—I mean cathedrals of the largest class— 
I doubt whether the Gothic movement would have 
proceeded with much spirit, even if it had been 
commenced at all. It is only by such structures 
that we can be impressed with a full admiration 
of the style; and any argument in favour of its 
revival which rests on the impressiveness of such 
buildings falls to the ground, if it can be shown 
that such impressiveness is what we shall probably 
never again obtain, at least by similar means. If 
this were a cathedral building age, it might be 
an age in which Gothic architecture could be re- 
vived. Bat it is not a cathedral building age. We 
may require and build large churches: we may 
not grudge handsome and expensive ones : we may 
increase the number and force of choral establish- 
meuts; but that pile of building which constituted 
the great cathedral of the Middle Ages, whose 
exterior expressed dominion over the adjacent 
district, whose interior suggested the idea of in- 
finity,—this we are not likely again to call into 
existence ;—not because we are as a nation wanting 
in the spirit of liberality; for Jarge sums are con- 





tinually expended in the restoration of our old 
cathedrals ; and, if any one were to be utterly de- 
stroyed, I believe it would be rebuilt upon the 
same scale of magnificence ;— but because we are a 
practical nation, and feel that cathedral building 
in these days is not the only way, nor the most 
effective way, of securing and spreading abroad 
the blessings of our religion,—that an almost un- 
limited expenditure in mere externals (for cathe- 
dral building amounts to this), however it might 
have been justified in some epochs of the church, 
is not so in the present, when other necessities and 
exigencies call for a different application of our 
means. It is, I suspect, because this is not a 
cathedral-building age (for this practical spirit is 
not confined to our own country and our own 
persuasion), that our genius seems to flag and 
languish when we attempt what is specially the 
architecture of cathedrals; while, in our engineer- 
ing works, we display a power, and, I will add, a 
perception of architectural propriety, not surpassed 
in the greatest works of the Romans.* 








A FRENCH CONTRIBUTION TO 
THE QUESTION OF ARCHITECTURAL 
COMPETITIONS.+ 


Mr. Cesar Daty, who, as it is not unknown to 
our readers, has been endeavouring in many ways 
to turn the recent competition for the Paris Opera- 
house to good account, has just produced a pamph- 
let on the general question of competitions in 
relation to public works and the progress of archi- 
tecture, which deserves the perusal of English 
architects. From the experience in France, which 
is limited to very few cases, supplemented doubt- 
less by his knowledge of much of what transpires 
in England, Mr. Daly has deduced arguments in 
favour of competitions, which certainly are of con- 
siderable importance. Without expressing an 
opinion of our own, we would treat his conclusions 
as the more deserving of attention because he 
arrives at them whilst regarding competitions 
in which the number of competitors is not limited, 
as essentially preferable to those of the other de- 
scription. He replies with much force of reasoning 
to the objections usually made, and finally arrives 
at the question of the composition of the jury, 
which he rightly regards as the pivot upon which 
the whole of his case would ultimately turn, and 
respecting which he makes suggestions of great 
value. He has, nevertheless, omitted one point 
to which our own experience leads us to attach 
importance; and, speaking for English architects, 
we should be only glad to reap the advantages of 
his opinions after taking that element of the 
question into account. We will at once indicate 
what the omission is. He makes no provision for 
ensuring by recompense which would be necessary, 
that devotion of time and labour, great in amount, 
which he would admit to be requisite to the satis- 
factory issue, or to that mode of examination and 
adjudication which he has sketched out. He has 
really left little else unsettled ; whilst he either has 
argued in favour of, or shows that he would do 
so, many arrangements for which we have been 
for years endeavouring to stipulate, but with 
little result—even in inducing expression of a 
claim by architects themselves. Thus he well 
states the necessity not simply for a public exhi- 
bition, but one open for several months, and as the 
means alike of advancing the public interest in 
architecture, along with the art itself, and con- 
ducing to some return to the competitors not re- 
warded by premiums or the selection; end it 
should, further, only have been perceived, that 
this ordinarily requires greater space than is 
available in the principal room of a Town-hall, or 
indeed anywhere except at the Palais de I’Indus- 
trie, or the Crystal Palace. Had our friend the 
opportunities of visiting exhibitions, that fall to 
our share in England, he would feel, moreover, 
that the matter of exhibition-space is connected 
with the performance of the jurors’ duties, or as 
we have often pointed out, that with the greatest 
anxiety on the part of competent judges, it comes 
to pass that the examination has to be made in a 
cold, dark, and dirty room, which the town’s 
business allows to be spared for a day or two,— 
the drawings packed from floor to ceiling,—sheets 





* To be continued. 

+ ** Des Concours pour les Monuments Publics, dans le 
Passé, le Présent, et |’ Avenir: par M. César Daly, Architecte 
du Gouvernement, Directeur-Fondateur, et Propriétaire 
de la Revue Générale de l’Architecture et des Travaux 
Publics: dédié 4 M. Prosper Mérimée, Sénates Membre 
de l’Académie Francaise et de |’ Académie des Inscriptions 
et Belles-Lettres, Inspecteur Général des Monuments 
Historiques, etc.”’ 8vo. pp. vi. 57. Paris; aux Bureaux 
— Revue de l’Architecture, Place Saint-Michel, 8: 
1861, 
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belonging to one design mixed with those of 
another,—and that in the presence of such disad- 
vantages, justice is almost impossible, and often 
ter attention is given to a design which may 

ve fallen into a particular place, than would 
have been otherwise. Well hung, comparatively 
with this point of view, as the designs for 
the Opera-house were, all were not on equality ; 
and it could not be otherwise on the most 
favourable view of any case as it might be 
supposed occurring in Lyons, Rouen, or Mar- 
seilles. Perhaps Mr. Daly can call to mind, 
what we do not happen to recollect, whether, in a 
case which he has omitted to name, that of the 
competition for the cathedral at Lille, the exhibi- 
tion was, or might have been, managed, so as to 
secure his objects. If the public competition 
system were carried into general effect only in 
the case of the more important works, as the prin- 
cipal structures required in Paris, we could under- 
stand the probability of a government like that 
of France, taking the course for securing a good 
decision in those cases ; but since it is part of Mr. 
Daly’s object, and is necessary to his extended 





view of results, to include the works of the pro- | 


vinces, the difficulty in which the subject is still | 
left can be understood by a comparison with the | 
facts of the number and results of competitions in | 
England. We are always very far from hinting 
an imputation on the manner in which profes- | 
sional judges perform the duties which are dele- | 
gated to them, in England: we believe such | 
architects to be as competent and upright, as 
are in their duties the judges at Westminster | 


ment of others became a veritable competition 
which was the means of setting the question, he 
says, in the true light. From this last statement 
we must express dissent. It seems to us, after 
looking at the vast sheds, of not very tasteful 
design, which form the main portion of the 
Halles, and are in process of extension ; and look- 
ing at the building, with more elegant details, in 
masonry, which is about being destroyed, that the 
question was placed only in a different light. 
Utility was not attained in the one—following the 
opinions of those best able to judge: we cannot 
think that the beautiful is reached in the other. 
Both mistakes are the parallel of those made 
by architects and engineers in England, and dis- 
played on the occasion of each invention of a 
process of art-manufacture. It is the same mis- 
take as that which has produced the most un- 
sightly effect in all Paris, the effect of the roof | 
of the Palais de l’Industrie ; a building of which 
the masonry exhibits some really excellent orna- 
ment. New or special wants, and new inven- 
tions, have not yet found the art needed,—the 
art which is pliable, and ever ready, of full ex- 
pression in harmony with whatever demands. 

Our author afterwards treats the question ;— 
Why has the system of competition met with little | 
favour from administrations, and what may be | 
called the patriciate of artists. He shows the) 
former have a responsibility, and must be gua- | 
ranteed against incapacity: whilst, as regards 
artists of reputation, their feeling is very natural ; 
and it is not necessary to impute to them any 
want of power. Those who do compete are enti- | 








“Liberty in the present, respect for the past, and 
faith in the future.” Had the recent exhibition, 
he continues, no other result than that of having 
shown all the schools of French architecture con- 
verging upon the field of Eclecticism, the light 
cast upon the situation would suffice alone to 
prove the utility of competition. Houses, con- 
structed, in which a return for money is in ques- 
tion, cannot be looked to for such an important 
office ; neither are the means existent at the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts. The chapter of Mr. Daly’s 
pamphlet in which this part of his argument 
appears, and the concluding chapters, deserve 
careful reading. Of the value of such exhibitions 
as he contemplates, his ideas are quite in accord- 
ance with our own. 

As regards the composition of the jury, the 
author puts forward ideas, rather on the principle 
than as embodying perfection. He would have the 
different interests of schools and persons repre- 
sented. Thus, seeing that there are now the Young 
Classicists, the Gothicists, and the Ecclecticists,— 
with an advanced guard of seekers and utopiasts, 
and a rear of Old Classicists; since there is the 
“art officiel,’ and the “art libre ;” since there 
are the interests of the administration and the 
competitors ; and since there is a general interest 
of art, opposed to that of the schools; he there- 
fore proffers as “proposition élastique,” a jury, 
under presidency of the Minister or the Prefect 
of the Seine, composed of thirteen members ;— 
namely, two to be elected by the “ Institut,” 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, and the Conseil des Bati- 
ments Civils, amongst them, under the idea that 





Hall ; but, for proper devotion of time, they would tled to our praise ; but the author asks whether | there would thus be represented the Classic school 
be entitled to remuneration far exceeding the it is not obvious that in such cases the reputation | and the conservative spirit ; one member by the 
whole sum offered in premiums; and since they | may be increased? Limited competitions, pro- | “Comité des Monuments Historiques,” for the 
not merely do not receive this, but, besides being posed as furnishing the guarantee to the adminis-| Gothic school; two members by the “Société 
restricted and hurried, are surrounded with diffi- | tration, and lessening any feeling of humiliation Centrale des Architectes,” who would probably 
culties, the results are reflected in their decisions, in defeat, along with a proposal for “ avants- not be of the Institut; two administrators and 
perhaps most generally in the award of the second | projets,” and a subsequent limited competition, | two authors, or di/ettanti, by the administration ; 
and third premiums, to an extent of which they | the author discards as inconsistent with justice, | and four, elected under absolute liberty by the 
may be themselves unconscious, but which we the public interest, and art-progress. An honour- | competitors. This jury would procure the assist- 
have every reason to say would entail upon Mr. | able mention would be a sufficient compensation ance of those specially acquainted with the uses of 
Daly, or those adopting his argument, the neces- to a young man, not otherwise successful: or, as | the building in question, as might be needed. A 
sity of providing against the contingencies referred | We may ourselves add, there would be results pro- | jury so composed would, he thinks, not offer the 
to, by a scale of recompense which is deemed vided there were the well-organized exhibition. disadvantages of such bodies generally, where re- 
necessary with other able and upright judicial | The fundamental reproach against public compe- | sponsibility diminishes according as the number 
functionaries. If any scheme of a competent and | titions, that they repulse artists of celebrity, is | of members is large. In considering the mode of 
well-paid judicial commission, or several commis- | examined carefully. The fact is mainly admitted ; | proceeding, at the meetings, he recommends the 
sions, be workable throughout France, we should | but it is shown that past experience of a want of | reading of written reports upon each of the pro- 
be only glad to see the system adopted in| “loyalty” in the intentions of administrations | jects reserved ; and these would be printed in the 
England. It might be the cheapest course : but, | has to do with the cause. The instance named is | Moniteur with the collective Report. Such pub- 
in this country at least, it is very difficult to de- | that of the competition of 1841, for the tomb of | licity, he remarks, would have the happiest results 
monstrate to any government, or self-appointed | Napoleon I., on which Mr. Daly animadverted in | on the progress of art, and would ultimately form 
authority, how much of preliminary arrangement | bis “ Revue” at the time. At the present time, | a valuable body of history. i ; 

and outlay is needed, to the end that the work | the administrations might, he thinks, demonstrate | As regards the provinces, something more is 
produced may answer the objects, and be credit- that they were actuated by a different spirit. He | needed, he shows. The especially local influences 








able to the arts of the country. 

Mr. Daly’s pamphlet is the result of an “ardent 
desire” to organize means for giving greater ani- 
mation to the fire, which, he sees, is too much 
deadened, of contemporary art. He asks, as to 
architecture particularly, whether* what it has 
gained in science it has not lost in poetry ; whilst 
he asserts that the mass of the population do not 
take in it a sufficiently active interest ; or that it 
is even more frequently foreign to them. He 
Bays :— 

‘* What is to be done in order to infuse into this art which 
languishes agreater vitality, to dissipate this lethargy of the 
peopie, to excite at once public attention and the emula- 
tion of artists, to provoke the emission of new and boldly- 
expressed ideas, to bring out of the shade unknown 
talent, to have the spectacle of new life in architectural 
thought, to stand periodically before the picture of the 
efforts of modern art seeking to disengage itself from 
the shackles of the past without repudiating its useful 
lessons ? 

There is doubtless not, of agents, one which exists 
alone, for obtaining such results; but I have signalized 
urgently, one of the most potent levers for removing 
those difficulties. It is the system of public competitions 
— for the trust, sometimes bliad, of administra- 
tions. 

I believe to have taken count of all the objections 
arrayed up to the present time against this system, and I 
believe also to have answered to them victoriously.”’ 


The competitions in France which Mr. Daly 
enumerates, are, that for the tomb of Napoleon L. ; 
that of 1848, for a figure of the Republic; an 
attempt made in 1852, having reference to the 
construction of cifés ouvriéres; an impromptu 
contribution of designs for the Halles Centrales, 
and that for the Opera-House. He alludes only 
to some others; but we gather from what he 
says, that they were cases in which the competi- 
tors were few, and selected. The competition of 
1848 failed, he shows, because the artists in the 
excitement of a victory, had not their minds in a 
fitting state for the conception and expression of 
the true character of Liberty. In the case of the 
Halles, the official architects, able men albeit, had 
taken a wrong route ; when the spontaneous move- 


alludes to the fact of assistance given by official | 
architects in the preparation of “ programmes,” 
| and other arrangements. He thinks that the “ pro- 
grammes” might be more carefully prepared (we 
|do not know whether he feels with us that the 
| minute instructions generally act counter to the 
|intention of a competition, as he well explains 
| that intention); the time given might be made 
| sufficient, and not afterwards required to be ex- 
| tended; the guarantee of a competent and impar- 
tial jury need not be wanting; and the attraction 
‘of recompenses might be en rapport with the 
sacrifices imposed. Some established architects 
‘having competed whilst the system is in a bad 
‘state: he thinks that the co-operation of all might 
| be looked for in the future, provided competition 
| were universally appealed to: the incapable might 
‘be spared; the men of ability could not refuse. 
|Next as to the administrative responsibility : all 
| satisfaction on this point might, he thinks, be 
| obtained by reserving the right of refusal where 
‘the rewarded artist could not prove his compe- 
|tence, and by making an addition to his pre- 
|mium, or by joining with him an experienced 
| architect. The required addition to the pre- 
|mium would be a check on the other side, | 
against the administration. The competition 
for the monument of the Republic having not 
answered, because through it was made a demand 
for solution of a problem containing impossible 
conditions; and the case of the Halles having 
shown how a capital error could be recognized and 
rectified through competition; that of the New 
Opera-house has gone to show how competitions 
might serve another object, that of stating perio- 
dically and fully the movements of architectural 
thought. The Classicists and the Gothicists 
showed themselves in the last case, abandoning 
servile reproduction and architectural supersti- 
tion: the bond between the past, and the art 
which is to come, is the present eclecticism, not 
the end, but the road leading to it. To arrive at 
the promised land are needed, three guides,— 














have to be guarded against, in one sense; whilst 
the local wants should be represented. 

We again commend the arguments of which 
we have endeavoured to give the heads, to the 
consideration of aj] in this country who take an 
interest in the question of competitions. Mr. 
Daly has been a more active pioneer in the early 
march of the art which he is now able to see 
arising out of the schools, than the present genera- 
tion of architects in France may be altogether 
aware of: for, it takes much writing to get a point 
advanced; and when the “promised land” is 
reached, the hand that wrought and the head 
that guided to the result, may be forgotten like a 
“leading article,” or cased in the hidden monu- 
ment of ‘back numbers.” 





WHAT ABOUT THE LABOUR QUESTION ? * 


[From the French of M. Chevalier, Member 
of the Lastitute. | 


TuERE are some reforming aspirations we refer 
to with regret, but which we must, nevertheless, 
cite, because the history of our times will not fail 
to register them. Such is the project provisionally 
adopted in some workshops of suppressing piece- 
work, and of making every one, indiscriminately, 
work by the hour or day. Bad workmen must 
gain by such a system ; but skilful and industrious 
hands, fathers of families, who, spurred on by their 
love of family, are accustomed to enter on small 
undertakings, and carry them out toa profitable 
end, can only lose by it. It is a violence which 
the man with small claims on our interest wreaks 
upon him who is entitled to our esteem and soli- 
citude. Let me add here, that I wish I could tear 
out from the annals of French freedom, the page 
on which inflexible history has written, how, in 
an access of savage patriotism, Frenchmen re- 
quired that English workmen,—their brothers,— 








* See page 317, ante. 
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should be sent out of the country, and,—worse,— 
had their demand granted ! 


The Organization of Labour. 


If I were permitted to epitomize “ the organi- 
zation of labour,” as understood by M. Louis 
Blanc, in a few lines, I should say it consisted in 
the following innovations :— 

1. The putting down of all competition. 

2. Absolute equality (except during a transition 
stage) for everybody, without reference to each 
one’s ability or industry. 

3. The abolishing of all profit on capital beyond 
the legal rate of interest. 





them; you might as well transfer the plants of 
the tropics to the icy climate of Greenland. 
Ask not that the sentiments which animate us 
in the public forum when discussing the interests 
of the country, or in those solemn moments 
when our thoughts are absorbed in the worship 
of the Supreme Being, shall accompany us, and 
alone influence our thoughts when occupied with 
our every-day business, and when intent only 
on our personal interests. The thing is not to 
be had. It never was so, never will be so, simply 
because it never can be so. Even Cincinnatus, the 
model of patriotic disinterestedness, when he sold 
his grain, probably tried, like anybody else, to 


4. The election of chiefs and under-chiefs of| get a good price from the purchaser. The first 


all works, by those under them. 
I believe in my conscience, that there is suffi- 
cient in this epitome to enable any one to adjudge 


Cato—the man of duty as a politician—was, in his 
private affairs, very careful of his interests; and 
St. Paul, assuredly a man of self-devotion, would 


it who possesses the least knowledge of the life of have shown perhaps less alacrity when making 
our workshops, or who knows anything of the | his tents, if he had not felt that his daily bread 


human heart, and the springs of human action. 
With such an organization of labour, produc- 


depended on his daily labours. 
True equality, that which our fathers proclaimed 


tion would rapidly slacken: there would be less | in 1789, amid the applause of the whole world, 


wealth to distribute, and in consequence very 
much more misery. 

It is easy to see the cause; nobody would be 
directly interested in putting himself to any in- 
convenience : nobody would be urged on by the 
rivalry of his neighbours. M. Louis Blanc believes 
that his “social workshops” would be endowed 
with an immense power of expansion, and that 
no existing industrial undertaking could sustain 
for any time a contest with them. I appeal to 
everybody who has been at the head of a work- 
shop. I will at once admit myself a convert to the 


owns nothing in common with the phantom 
which is often offered to the eyes of a bewildered 
| populace. “The French are equal,” means that 
, the French nation is one, that public distinctions 
/appertain to talents and service, whatever may 
/be a man’s birth. It means that the State owes 
| to all interests an equal regard; that itis bound to 
protect equally the lands of this, the income of 
that, and the work of that third who has neither 
lands nor income. The meaning of this generous 
|and fruitful equality is, that by the education 
| it diffuses, the State should prepare every citizen 





new theory, and become its enthusiastic apostle | to be useful to society and to himself, and that a 
if there be found three among all the inhabitants | vast and liberal system of national teaching should 
of Paris, accustomed to its industrial habits, who | seek out in the hamlets no less than in the cities, 


will maintain that a workshop conducted on such 
principles, could sustain general competition, or 
last three months without becoming bankrupt. 
An absolute equality in distribution without 
reference to work, would be an immense injastice. 
M. Louis Blanc has adopted the principle, because 
he believes that a sentiment of duty is a sufficient 
spur to induce me to carry on industrial works with 
skill and assiduity. This is his capital error, an 
error which does him honour, since he derives 
it from a bosom so devoted to the public wel- 
fare, but an error, nevertheless, which is truly 
remarkable in one who has studied morals 
and history. Industry, like all other social 
institutions presupposes certainly the  sen- 
timent of duty. But it supposes also still 
more the sentiment of personal interest. Both 





under the thatched roof and in rags as in the palace 
/under broadcloth, the superior natures which 
| society so much needs, to develope their powers, 
| and to make them worthy of becoming the deposi- 
_taries of our country’s destinies. But the notion of 
| submitting the whole of society to the same sort of 
| material existence, whether we have to deal with 
the highest state functionary or the lowest farm 
|labourer, is one of those illusions which can 
| scarcely be tolerated to a young collegian whose 
| imagination raves about the black broth of the 
| Spartans at moments when he is out of his refec- 
, tory, and under no feeling of hunger. Just fancy 
| the President of the American Republic, instead of 
_ occupying the splendid palace of Washington’s suc- 
_ cessor, lodging in a numbered attic, like some im- 
| poverished workman, eating the common pittance 


law and religion recommend a high sense of) from a common mess-tub, seeking his relaxations 


duty, and do honour to the sacrifices we make 
for it. 
ruption, if self-sacrifice and abnegation failed to 
receive the homage of mankind. Erect statues, 


then, to Cincinnatus; make offerings of palms to squalling children! 


the martyrs; but do not fancy that in the cus- 


tomary accidents of life, in matters that but touch | 
the dinner-table, mankind as a body imposes upon | 


itself the reproduction of virtues which great and 
gifted men have evidenced but on solemn occa- 
sions—this one on behalf of his country’s safety, 


that in the presence of the Deity and under the! 


impulse of an exalted feeling of religion. In every- 


day matters men follow the bent of their interest. | 


The human heart is so fashioned. ‘So much the 
worse for the human heart,” will say M. Louis 
Blanc. No! So much the worse, rather, for 
your plan. 

“But you mistake,” says Louis Blanc. “ By 
my plan every workman is interested in pro- 
ducing quick and well.” Yes, certainly; the 


entire mass of workmen, in its indivisible unity, | 


is interested in an abundant production, and in 


having the products good; but nobody is per- | 
sonally interested in being zealous and laborious, | 


for the individual cannot turn to account the 


result of his personal exertions; he only receives | 


the ten-millionth or the hundred-millionth part. 
It is as though he received nothing. This system 


Society would soon be one mass of cor- | 


from public cares in some public playground in 
games that amuse the mass! Just conceive him 
pondering upon the gravest interests of the 
/country amid cooking utensils, washing-tubs, and 
Surely such an equality 
would be but the degradation of all that is high 
and noble on earth. 

This system, like a great many other ideas that 
have of late been floating on the surface, is but a 
passionate reaction against our old inequality. It 
would set up the oppression of superior natures by 
common ones,—of active, intelligent, devoted 
men by egotists, fools, and idlers. To use an ex- 


sional Government in 1848, it would be the 
“ exploitation” of good workmen by the bad. It 
, was surely not for such a result that we achieved 
_the revolutions of 1789 and 1830; and certainly 
it should not be the ultimate aim of the revolution 
of 1848, 

That competition secures cheapness is a fact 
everybody admits. And what does cheapness 
mean if not the emancipation of the poor? Com- 
| petition is the spur of industry ; it is by competi- 
tion that we discover and introduce into general 
| use the improvements so essential to the mass of 
society. Suppress competition, and the fierce 
activity which is the characteristic of modern in- 
dustry, will give place at once to torpor and 


annihilates haman personality, by sinking it in ajapathy. Competition is the industrial side of 


confused Pantheism. It makes of each of us what 


liberty,—that holy liberty for which our fathers 


the penal law makes of the convict—a mere | were so enthusiastic in 1789, and which they con- 


number. 


quered at the price of so many sacrifices and heroic 


Industry belongs to the domain in which grow | labours. 


all our individual sentiments. The spring of pro- 
duction is individual interest excited by personal 
compensation, and made apparent by competition, 
just as capital may be said to be its wheels, 
and it is for this reason that by suppressing in- 
dividual interest, you disorganize industry in the 
same way as you destroy a watch by withdrawing 
from it its spring. 

_ Believe me, we cannot do better than leave in 
its place every sentiment inscribed by nature on 
the pages of the human heart. Do not displace 


But, according to M. Louis Blanc, competition 
is the scourge of society. According to him, not 
only is competition mischievous to the workman, 
but fatal also to his employer. Competition, it 
must be admitted, has its evils. The arena of 
competition is strewed with ruins. How many 
reasonable expectations have been there disap- 
pointed? How often has the future of families 
been there annihilated? I do not pretend to 
conceal that I deplore all this. But has not 
liberty, too, had her disasters? Her sacred soil 





pression which has been sanctioned by the Provi- | 


has been profaned by many an infamous act, 
stained by not a little of innocent blood. The 
guillotine was erected to honour, to hallow her 
name—for have we not heard of St. Guillotine ? 
Atheism was for days enthroned in her precincts, 
and monsters worthy of the execration of the 
human race reigned supreme. Must we, there- 
fore, hold liberty accursed? Then why shall we 
hold the principle of competition responsible for 
the falsehoods and misconduct enacted in its 
name ? 

Men abuse everything—the best things and the 
finest principles: but we are also abusing our- 
selves, if we lend ourselves to the illusion that we 
can ever arrive at the Social System except 
through crime and violence. The earth will always 
have its good and bad. The important is to 
see that the good are not systematically sacrificed 
to the bad, and that, on the contrary, what is 
right shall triumph over evil. Now, everything 
considered, this is what takes place when industry 
fights under the standard of liberty or of free 
competition ; for I cannot too often repeat that 
competition is but the industrial aspect of liberty. 
Competition acts as a spur to urge on society to a 
state of things where the quantity of products 
shall be sufficiently great that each may have the 
part which humanity assigns. It is under its 
pressure that all industrial improvements spring 
up, and the specific and absolute characteristic of 
every industrial improvement is to multiply the 
products arising from the same amount of labour. 
The spur is sharp, and at times inflicts cruel 
wounds: but it is for us to see how far it is pos- 
sible to render these wounds less painful, and to 
heal them without blunting the stimulus, or 
stopping for an instant its beneficent action. To 
suppress it, as M. Louis Blanc proposes, would be 
simply to decree an eternity of misery for the 
majority of society. The onward progress of in- 
dustry would be pulled up short. 

Neither as a people nor as individuals must we 
flatter ourselves that we can erect on this 
earth homes of pleasantness, where we may pass 
our lives in a delicious sleep, blessed with a suc- 
cession of happy dreams. We are here to do 
battle: to live under constant test: and pro- 

is the result of those trials and contests. 
For society, I will not say to progress, but to sub- 
sist, the social system must be conformable to the 
fundamental conditions of human nature. 

It remains to be seen whether we may not limit 
the proportions of that evil which we just now 
admitted as the offspring of unlimited compe- 
tition; and I must confess myself delighted to 
enter at last an arena in which I can occupy 
common ground with the mass of Socialist autho- 
rities, and, it may be, even with M. Louis Blanc. 

I have insisted on the necessity of upholding 
competition in the interest of the workmen them- 
selves; but it is no reason becanse a principle is 
| good, or even excellent, that we should follow it 
blindly to its furthest consequences, without look- 
ing at what we are doing. Those who are charged 
with the public care of society have to keep in 
view many principles with equal claims on their 
‘regard, but which, while appearing to exclude 
| one another, are each entitled to their fair action. 
| We may, thank Heaven! balance one against 
another : even the principles which apparently ex- 
clude one another,and employ them as, inmechanics, 
we employ forces more or less divergent, but 
which resolve themselves at last into a single 
force—the result. Just as political liberty must 
be married to the principle of order, without 
which it is exposed to serious backslidings, so we 
may provide against the more prominent evils of 
competition, by applying to it a principle which 
has been so justly lauded by all the schools of 
Socialism—I mean the principle of association. 

Thus M. Blanc is quite right in recommending 
workmen to live in common if they would have 
the fall fruition of their labours. 

The associative system, when applied to con- 
sumption, gives a very remarkable economy, and 
with the same amonnt of resources gives a much 
larger amount of well-being and enjoyment. By 
association the means which, isolated, amount 
almost to destitution, may be made to supply a 
very tolerable existence. 

But this is not the only benefit we may derive 
from the principle of association. Association is 
possible even in production ; nay, it is there more 
desirable than even in consumption. Before enter- 
ing on any explanations on this subject, I feel the 
propriety of showing that this is no temporary 
concession to the growing feeling on the subject. 
So far back as 1841 I thus expressed myself :— 

“The task of the dynasty at home—a task 
both long and difficult, worthy of occupying 
generations of kings and statesmen,—is the organi- 
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zation of labour, if I am permitted to use a phrase 
which has been 80 largely abused. This liberal 
and organizing policy is opposed to the warlike 
system. It necessarily supposes peace; and is 
possible only by peace.” 

But this ar as of labour, what is it, and 
what can it be? It is not the organization of 
Louis Blane, for his, as I have shown, ends in 
feebleness and tyranny: in feebleness, since, instead 
of multiplying products, it limits the quantity by 
breaking the very spring of production; in 
tyranny, since higher natures would be coerced, 
enslaved, used to others’ purposes, and the drones of 
the hive obtain a right to enjoy the honey pain- 
fully collected by the industrious bee. The true 
plan of association should have for its essential 
basis that the wages of individuals must depend 
on the number and extent of individual services. 

“ Be more precise,” the reader will say ; “time 
presses, and the house is on fire.” 

I do not believe in the general conflagration 
some threaten us with, for our workmen must feel 
that, if so extensive, it would consummate every- 
body’s ruin, that of their own included. On the 
other side I must confess that I look now in vain 
to find anywhere a plan which may present us in 
a fit form this organization of labour. We shall 
reach this discovery, but as Columbus discovered 
the New World after praying in vain for a ship, 
and then undergoing long and perilous navi- 
gation. The task is difficult, and will hardly be 
achieved except in the course of generations. 

But though there is no plan yet out after which 
we may venture to regulate workshops and fix the 
rights of every individual concerned in them, let 
us not therefore despair, nor make ourselves out 
poorer than we are. And first of all, let us clearly 
define what we are about, and understand fully 
what is this “ organization of labour.” 

This phrase, which has attracted to itself so 
many vague and earnest aspirations, has never 
been clearly defined by those who have made 
it fashionable, and it is to this circumstance, 
perhaps, that it owes a great part of its success. 
Mankind, and especially the unfortunate, attach 
themselves by preference to whatever is myste- 
rious, because their exalted imaginations see amid 
the clouds which envelope their idols what- 
ever may soothe their woes or turn them into 
joys. 

The organization of labour, taken in its fullest 
sense, consists in such a system of institutions as 
offer the labourer an effective assistance in all the 
positions which he has to pass through from the 
moment of his birth to his death. It is, then, not 
only an institution by whose favour his labour in 
the workshop is secured a fair recompense, but also 
all that is necessary to protect his infancy, to 
shape his youth, to encourage his manhood, and to | 
shelter his old age. Well, our modern society, 
which dates but from 1789, and took then a motto | 
it should never lose sight of, —liberty,—offersnume- | 
rous elements for filling the compartments of this | 
vast edifice. We have for infancy the creche, the 
salle d’asile, and the school; and we have for 
youth the school, apprenticeships, and the legal | 
inspection of the labour of minors. For the in- 
dustry of a riper age we have a great variety of | 








attain in any other manner. The silent warfare 
which often exists between master aud man, and 
which produces so many disorders, so many little 
injuries, so many losses of active concurrence, will 
then disappear as by enchantment ; and it is espe- 
cially these motives of moral, political, and social 
order which induce me ardently to desire that the 
principle may prove successful. 

Workmen must not, however, expect imme- 
diately from this participation any considerable 
increase in their wages. Though it be unques- 
tionable that the association of all who are en- 
gaged in a workshop, from the chief manager to 
the humblest drudge, should have the effect of 
ultimately making our industry considerably more 
productive, it is not less true that time is a meces- 
sary element in the amelioration. So long as 
capital shall differ little from what it was, so long 
as the quantity of products shall not be sensibly 
greater, the wages of the workman, composed of a 
fixed salary and of the addition arising from a 
participation in the profits, must differ little to- 
day from what it was yesterday. This is inevita- 
ble so long as liberty exists in society ; and if we 
attempted to violate it, the workman, far from 
gaining an increase, would find himself a loser, 
under that logie of events stronger alike than 
armed mobs or deereeing governments. 

And while speaking of the influence of capital 
on labour, let me say here, that our administra- 
tive system, among otber defects, offers us that of 
being “regulative” to an excess. With great 
pretensions to liberty, we are the people the most 
under regulations as to our industry, and there- 
fore the least free, in Europe. A compact despot- 
ism sits over France in the shape of administrative 
red-tapism. The despotism of the bureaux is be- 
coming every day more flourishing ; and the last 


thirty years have established its roots deep in our | 


soil. We are obliged to give it an account of all 
our projects, and to ask from it a permission for 
all our acts. It hears our prayers with indif- 
ference, turns and turns them again, and at its 
own convenience sends them from one office to 
another; it exhausts our patience, condemns our 
activity to rust, and makes us hopeless about the 
most legitimate of our projects. A few years ago 


somebody published the series of formalities neces- | 


sary for a proprietor having a field bordering a 
river to obtain leave to keep a small boat. From 
forty to fifty despatches were necessary; and in 
following the given routine, a time was consumed 
equal to the siege of Troy. This monstrous abuse 
of centralization and of our regulation mania is of 
infinite mischief to the public future. It is, be- 


sides, opposed to all political liberty; but, to con- | 


fine ourselves only to its material effects, it is 
enough to say that it robs us of half an hour or 
an hour daily on eight or nine hours of useful 
labour. The result is the same as if we stripped 
society of an eighth or a tenth, or at all eventsa 
sixteenth, of its capital,—of that which gives us 
wealth, ease, and subsistence. Let every reader 
draw his own conclusion. 

Another view worth our reflecting upon. Wages 
may be translated as so much satisfaction of our 
wants; for the workman does not labour for the 
satisfaction of handling a piece of money which 


tutelary agencies,—savings banks, benefit societies, represents his labour: it is to eat, to drink, to 


prompt, impartial, and cheap justice by the agency of | 
the prud'hommes, gratuitous courses for adults, &c. | 


clothe, or lodge himself. If salaries cannot be 
augmented by law, it is certain that, by fiscal re- 


All, however, I will say on this matter is, that gulations, we can diminish the amount of articles 
since 1789 we are in the way, and as yet only in of first necessity which he can procure in exchange 
the way, of forming an organization of labour | of his wages. The effect is the same as if the 


worthy of the envy and admiration of our neigh- | 


salaries were diminished, or as if a law were in 


bours. | force, which confiscated and sank at the bottom of > , 
the sea a part of the capital which feeds the in- | was given up by Mr. Hinton. The interior of the 


As to workmen sharing in the profits of the 
establishments which employ them,—a matter in| 
which many consider the whole question of the orga- | 
nization of labour to consist,—I hold that the ques- 


dustrial activity of the nation. 


promised land; but He kept them forty years in 
the desert, in order to prepare them to enjoy 
worthily the milk and honey which the land of 
Canaan was to give them. We, too, have an inter- 
mediate station, where we wWust all rest before 
reaching the great ameliorations we are all aiming 
at, and which, it is to be hoped, will make France 
the model of the nations as regards the well- 
being and respectability of the working-classes. 
Patience is the quality of the strong: impatience 
is that of infants. 

And if there be persons who aim at exciting 
your discontent in the wish to precipitate improve- 
ments, or the changes they mistake for them, seek- 
ing them at any price, even at that of overthrowing 
the principles on which societies have always been 
based—property and family,—let us answer them 
with the words which a workman, who afterwards 
became a distinguished statesman and philosopher, 
Franklin, addressed to his fellow-citizens :— 

“If anybody says you can enrich yourselves in 
any other way than by industry and economy, do 
not hear him : he is a publie poisoner.” 











LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


A GENERAL meeting of the members of this 
Society was held on Wednesday evening, 15th ; 
Mr. James M. Hay, the president, in the chair. 

Mr. W. H. Picton, the secretary, read a letter 
from the Architectural Association, enclosing 
copies of resolutions unanimously passed by the 
| Association, and expressing a hope that the 
| Liverpool Society would see the desirability of 
united action in reference to the architectural 
department in the forthcoming Great Exh- 
bition. 

Mr. Horner moved—* That this Society fully 
concurs in the views expressed in the resolutions 
jadopted by the Architectural Association now 
read, and will be happy to co-operate in pro- 
'moting the due representation of the art of 
| architecture in the proposed Exhibition of 1862 ; 
and will gratefully accept the good offices of the 
Architectural Association as a medium of commu- 
nication with the commissioners for the Exhibi- 
tion.” 

Mr. Justin seconded the motion, which was 
unanimously passed. 

The President said, the next subject would be 
the communication from the Northern Architec- 
tural Association, suggesting an architectural 
alliance or union of the various societies through- 
out the kingdom. 

| Mr. W. H. Picton read the letter from the 





| Northern Architectural Association, which stated 
| that they had received favourable replies from 
|every society with which they had communi- 
,cated; and that they hoped, if the Liverpool 
| Society approved of the outline of the proposed 
lalliance, they would send delegates to the con- 
| ference to be held in London, on the first Tuesday 
|in June, to consider the details of the scheme. 

Mr. Boult moved,—*“ That this meeting cor- 
'dially concurs in the general desirableness of 
|forming an Architectural Alliance on the basis 
| sketched in the proposals of the Northern Archi- 
| tectural Association.” After much discussion pro 
| and con., the resolution was carried. 





HIGHBURY BARN TAVERN. 
Tuis well-known place of amusement, at the 
northern end of Islington, has undergone a great 


jalteration during the last two months, since it 


tavern has been scooped out, and a different and 


I have insisted already, that the skill of the la-| enlarged inside given it, to meet the elasticity of 


bourer, his zeal and his taste, are rare and precious 


tion involves a revolution in our manners. [admit portions of the public capital. Lyons, through 


that political revolutions, when they attain the | 
excellence of their aims, introduce into manners 
transformations of a corresponding character. I 
think it possible, then, that this sort of participa- 
tion may settle itself into our national customs ; 
but it will require great caution to save it from 
impaiing the just rights of property. I shall not | 
essay, even vaguely, to indicate the extent of this | 
participation, nor to point out the conditions or 
forms it ought to take, so that it might assist the | 
improvement of the arts, and keep within the! 
attributes of that equity which is as much the 
interest of workmen as it is the right of their 
employers. These are problems which I confess to 
be beyond my powers. 

But certainly this participation is destined to 
change the character of our industry by changing 
that of the mass of our workmen. it will give 
the latter a dignity, a love of order, a regularity 
of conduct, to which they would not be likely to 





the munificence of two of its citizens, M. Eynard 
and Major-general Martin, is enriched with a 
school, where an admirable mode of teaching and 
excellent plans of studying tend to secure the 
population these priceless advantages. It would 
well become the Government to give each of our 
great towns similar institutions. 

Let me repeat, then, in conclusion, that all 
these improvements can only be secured by the 
cordial concurrence of all classes, and under cir- 
cumstances at once opportune and well defined. 
They are like those beautiful crystallizations, with 
regular prisms and delicate pyramids, which re- 
quire for their formation perfect calm, and which 
any disturbance would at once reduce to a shape- 
less mass. Let me give our workmen a word of 
advice. There was a nation whom God chose for 
His own to make them His chosen people. They 
had been enslaved by the Egyptians. God broke 
their chains, and promised to lead them into the 


| public patronage. The grounds are much reduced ; 


and yet, at first sight, owing to the manner in 
which they are laid out, there does not appear 
that reduction that would be supposed, when we 
say a roadway has been taken out and runs down 
the centre of the property, one side of which is to 
be laid out for building on: in fact, three shops 
are already commenced. The new road necessitated 
the pulling down of the large dancing-saloon, 
which was constructed entirely of timber framing, 
and externally covered with lath and plaster. The 
new proprietor, Mr. Giovannelli, has had this 
saloon reconstructed ; but the Building Act not 
permitting the former external work, and requiring 
too great an outlay to make the walls of brick, on 
account of the height, it was determined to en- 
large the room by adding aisles all round, and 
continuing the line of roof down ; consequently 
lessening the height of enclosing walls considerably. 
This saved expense and time, and gave a larger 
room. The roof is supported with timber uprights, 
finished as square columns, with caps and bases, 
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Remnants of old Somerset House. 


and these divide the room from the aisles; the | high-water mark, with wharfs, a road, and rail- 


floor of the latter being a step higher than the | 
former ; adding more to the effect than otherwise. | 
The room is about 114 feet long, 72 feet wide, and | 
46 feet high, and communicates by a large opening | 
with the old dining-saloon. Mr. Clarke, of Green 
Lanes, was the builder; and we must give him | 
credit for the rapidity and cleverness with which 
the whole has been done. We must give the! 
foreman of carpenters, too, a word of praise, for | 
the skill and practical knowledge he has shown in 
carrying out a difficult piece of work. 





RELICS OF OLD SOMERSET HOUSE. 


PRESERVED in the vaults below the quadrangle 
of the present building are the monumental slabs 
which form the subject of the annexed engraving. 
Entering the Audit Office, on the east side of the 
square of the present building, from the level of 
the Strand, we descend by a deep staircase to 
vaults of such strength as to cause an impression 
that time will be of little avail in its action on them. 
An area extends round the square, and one sees 
with surprise what a great height of this building 
lies below the Strand. It is a long walk round to 
the western area. In all directions are vaults 
filled with stores of coal and other commodities. 
In one of these, lambered up with old wood-work, 
there are fixed in the wall six tombstones which 
formed part of the pavement of a private chapel 
which was licensed for the use of the household 
of the queen of Charles I. The inscriptions on 
the stones show that the place was used as the 
burial-ground of Roman Catholics. 

At the building of the present Somerset House 
these stones were placed in the position in which 
they now are; and they are, probably, all that 
remains of the Somerset House of the past. 

The oldest of the slabs, not drawn, bears the 
following inscription :— 

** Cy Gist le corps de defuncte 
Catherine Gvilermet vivante 
Femme Jehan Bivteav 
Potagé de Reyne de 








La Grand Brétagne laqvelle 
Deceda le vii. May 1633. 
Priez Diev pour son ame.” 





COMMISSION ON THE EMBANKMENT OF 
THE THAMES, 

Tuz Royal Commissioners have been holding 
meetings and examining witnesses during the last 
weck or two, At one of the recent meetings, the 
plans of Mr. A. Brooke, C.E., Mr. E. B. Walmsley, 
Mr. Weller, Mr. C. Aicken, Mr. Bardwell, and 
others, were considered ; and the next was chiefly 
occupied with the plan of Mr. Bird, C.E. Mr. 
Bird explained that his scheme consisted of an 
enbankment with a railway, docks, &c. The em- 
bankment was proposed to be on the north side, 
from Westminster Bridge to Queenhithe Dock. 
The embankment would be 3 feet above Trinity 


way. The docks to be retained within the em 
bankment, the water level in them to be main- 
tained by a compensating reservoir at Fulham. A 
railway to commence at Queenhithe Dock, passing 
under Blackfriars, Waterloo, and Hungerford 
Bridges, and then passing at the end of Manches- 
ter-buildings, through Parliament-square, up Vic- 
toria-street, in a covered way, to join the Victoria 
station of the London, Brighton, and South Coast 
Railway. The estimated cost of the works would 


| be 700,000/., with borrowing powers taken in the 


Bill for a million. He proposed to form large 


| docks near Waterloo Bridge, Temple Gardens, 


and Blackfriars Bridge, for the accommodation 
of the barges, instead of lying in the river. He 
also proposed to form what he called a “ com- 
pensation dock” on the Middlesex side of the 
river, opposite to Battersea church. That dock 
would cover a space of 22 acres, and he proposed 
that the water there collected should at times 
be let out so as to increase the scouring power 
of the river. The cost of the land and walls 
were all incladed in the estimate he had put in. 
He did not think that any space taken from 
the width of the river below Blackfriars Bridge 
would be permitted; and to meet the trade, 
which was very large up to Quaeenhithe, he pro- 
posed to erect a river wall, which would give 
accommodation to the owners of the wharfs to 
carry on their trade there. It would give the 
wharfingers a dock in which their barges could 
lie out of the wash of the steamers, and yet 
enable them to get out when they required. In 
forming his plan he had consulted the wharfin- 
gers, who carry on a large trade about Paul’s 
Wharf, and they told him that if he could form 
a dock there they would support the plan; but 
if not, that they would oppose it by every means 
in their power, as it would entirely spoil their 
trade. He proceeded to explain his scheme by 
reference to numerous drawings. With regard 
to compensation to wharfingers, he had made a 
provision in a Bill to be submitted to Parlia- 
ment, by which any land embanked should be 
made over to the occupiers, reserving the right 
of entering upon it for the repair of works. He 
had put down 700,000. as the total expense, 
but he believed that the railway would be quite 
self-supporting. The sewer would be about 7 feet 
in diameter, but it could be enlarged if deemed to 
be necessary. The next plans brought under 
notice were those of Mr. Evans, Mr. A. Doull, 
Captain Plumner, and Mr. Bush. 

Ata more recent meeting the commissioners con- 
sidered the plans of Mr. Page, Mr. Bazalgette, Mr. 
Carpmael, Mr. John Turner (of Dublin), and many 
others. Very little appears in any of the schemes 
the germ of which is not to be found in the plans 
of Trench, Martin, and others, proposed many 
yearsago. Mr. Page said, that in 1842 his plan 
was reported on by the commissioners as the one 
that ought to be adopted. He had come to the 





conclusion that a solid embankment was unneces- 





He proposed to have a series of small 
arches forming a roadway, supported by columns, 
from Westminster Bridge to Blackfriars Bridge, 
on which should be a railway, with docks for the 
admission of barges. He did not think it at all 
necessary to have an embankment for the purpose 
of putting the low-level sewer into it, as that 
could be put in front of the roadway at low-water 
mark, He pro by his present plan only to 
take the roadway, and, if thought necessary, a 
railway upon it to Blackfriars Bridge, and it could 
be easily extended from that point to Queenhithe. 
He would devote about 37 acres of water area to 
docks. The total estimate for the construction of 
the works would be 450,000/7. 

Mr. Bazalgette proposed to construct a roadway 
100 feet wide, commencing at Westminster —— 
to Queenhithe, and from Queenhithe to the Bank, 
60 feet wide. By means of that roadway persons 
could pass along the roadway either to the Bank 
or to London Bridge station, which would mate- 
rially divide and divert the traffic now passing 
along the Strand. He also proposed to form docks 
along the present line. He had formed an esti- 
mate of an embankment with docks and without. 
The cost would be 1,260,0007. On the south 
side he proposed tv have an embankment, 
also, with an extension to Cannon-street and 
the Bank, amounting to 1,492,000/. If there 
was to be a solid embankment from Westminster 
Bridge to Blackfriars Bridge, the estimate for 
structural works would be 586,700/. If there was 
to bea solid embankment, there would bea saving 
of 50,0007. over the construction of docks. Then, 
for the purchase of w property along the line 
he set down at 750,000/. That sum would fairly 
represent the purchase of that property. Tothat 
add embankment of the south side of the Thames, 
which would make a total of 2,389,000/. 

Mr. Carpmael said he felt satisfied, from consi- 
dering the question of an embankment on the 
north and south sides of the river, that the lines 
laid down by Mr. Walker were those which might 
be most advantageously followed. He proposed 
to extend the embankment into the river on the 
north side, so as to stop the first and second 
arches of Waterloo and Blackfriars Bridges, with 
an embankment on the south side. 

Mr, Turner’s plan embraced provision for the 
sewage, a wide roadway, and the improvement of 
the river. He proposed to have a low level street 
for heavy traffic, 33 feet wide: above that would 
be a roadway and promenade 90 feet wide, and 
facing the river a landing quay 27 feet wide. The 
embankment would commence at Westminster 
Bridge, but only for pedestrians until they got to 
Whitehall-place, from which point carriages would 
run on a road 90 feet wide up to Blackfriars 
Bridge. The whole construction would be in iron. 

Much has been said about the necessity for pre- 
serving entrance to the various existing business 
premises, and this, of course, for the main part 
must be attended to. We shall not be sorry, 
however, to find this altogether given up adjoin- 
ing the Houses of Parliament, where every en- 
deavour should be made to provide a fine feature. 
The southern side of the river should be brought 
more immediately into London by increased modes 
of access. A wide bridge from Charing-cross, as 
was illustrated in our pages some time ago, and 
the re-arrangement of the land at the foot of it 
on the south side, would raise the value of the 
property there immensely, and give a wonderful 
addition of available ground to the metropolis. 





WAREHOUSE, WELLINGTON-STREET, 
LEEDS. 


As a second illustration of the works forming 
the Architectural Exhibition, in Conduit-street, we 
have engraved a view of the lower part of a ware- 
house erected not long ago in Wellington-street, 
Leeds, from the designs of Mr. George Corson, 
architect. It will serve, too, as an example of the 
increasing use of carving now made, as well in the 
provincial towns as it the metropolis. This ware- 
house, built for Messrs. Sykes & Sons, forms one of 
a number which have been erected recently in Wel- 
lington-street: they stand within a few hundred 
yards of both railway stations (between them) and 
of the Coloured Cloth Hall. The cost of the present 
building, without fittings, was about 3,500/. The 
materials used are Meanwood stone up to the base 
mould, Gipton Wood stone above, and brick with 
stone dressings above cornice of ground-floor. 
The pillars of the porch are of Peterhead red 
granite, polished. 

Messrs. B. Woolley & Son contracted for the 
whole of the works; under whom Messrs. Llling- 
worth and Watson executed the stonework, and 
C. Mawer the carving. 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


A Fivg Arts’ committee has been appointed 
for the decoration of the Gardens, South Kensing- 
ton, with statuary, vases, &c. It consists of His 
Royal Highness the Prince Consort, Earl Somers, 
Earl Ducie, Lord Taunton, Sir Coutts Lindsay, 
Mr. Wentworth Dilke, Mr. Henry T. Hope, Pro- 
fessor Westmacott, and Professor Sydney Smirke. 
The committee met at the Gardens on Monday, 
His Royal Highness in the Chair, and were en- 
gaged in deliberation for nearly three hours. 

Among the prizes to be competed for at the 
forthcoming grand exhibition of flowers and 
fruits, June 5th and 6th, on the occasion of the 
opening of the gardens, are four prizes of 10/., 5/., 
32, and 2/., offered, as we have already men- 
tioned, by Mr. C. W. Dilke, one of the Vice- 
Presidents, for the best three groups of fruit and 
flowers, arranged “for the decoration of the 
dinner-table.” The prizes are open to all comers, 
and the articles may be exhibited in baskets, 
vases, &c., of any material ; beauty in the arrange- 
ment being the test of merit. Ladies are specially 
invited to compete, and the council have appointed 
the following ladies to act as jurors: the Countess 
of Shelburne, the Countess of Ducie, Mrs. Holford, 
Lady Marian Alford, and Lady Middleton. 

We anticipate some interest from the combina- 
tion of the designs of the various competitors, and 
hope the offer may lead to improvement generally 
in the decoration of dinner-tables. This is a sub- 
ject on which we have before now made sug- 
gestions. 





THE PROPOSED FREE LIBRARY FOR 
THE CITY. 

Ir must have been gratifying to many of the 
citizens of London to read of the numerous meet- 
ing, not long since, of the inhabitants of the Ward 
of Farringdon Within, which was held in the fine 
hall of Christ’s Hospital, for the purpose of aiding 
the movement for establishing a free library in the 
City of London ; on which occasion the Ward did 
itself the honour of passing, by a large majority, a 
resolution in favour of a free library, amid cheers 
which made the famous old hall ring again. 

We trust that this good example will be speedily 


establish a great means of advancement the cen- 
tral district of the most important city in the 
world will not, in this intelligent age, do itself 
damage by refusing a small rate for the spread of 
knowledge amongst the industrious multitude. 





BROMPTON TURKISH BATHS. 

Ir takes some time to inoculate the British 
public with an idea; but, when once they get hold 
of it, they work it pretty freely. The Turkish 
bath—or, more properly, the Roman bath—move- 
ment is an instance of this. Establishments are 
now springing up everywhere. We have lately 
inspected the arrangements of one of these 
hygienic institutions (for as such the bath has 
taken rank among us), situate in Alfred-place, 
Alexander-square,the centre of a rapidly-increasing 
and important neighbourhood, where its value will 
doubtless be duly appreciated. These baths are 
an improvement upon any we have yet seen in the 
metropolis. Entering from a corridor, you pass 
at once into a frigidarium 40 feet square, tastefully 
and suitably decorated, with compartments for the 
toilet on either side. Lantern windows running 
all round, which may be opened or shut as 
required, serve to secure ventilation. The hot 
rooms and lavatory are all conveniently upon the 
same floor. Attention has been paid to secure 
proper ventilation here also ; but we are disposed 
to think further arrangement will be necessary. 
Proper ventilation is a first necessity. The rooms 
are all lofty and capacious, and paved with tiles. | 
The lavatory is fitted up with a complete system | 
of water apparatus; and then there are private | 
baths, with an entrance from the adjoining street. | 

The public are indebted-for this establishment 
to two of the resident members of the medical 
profession, in whose charge we wish it success. We 
are not amongst those who think the bath may be 





| adopted without advice by all, but have no doubt 


of its value to many. 








PROPOSED DEMOLITION OF ANCIENT 
HOUSES IN REDCROSS STREET. 
NoTwITHSTANDING the desirability of improve- 
ments one cannot help feeling regret at the re- 
moval of venerable remnants of old London. 
Many have already disappeared, and others 





followed by other wards, and that ere long an 
aggregate meeting of the citizens will give a clear | 
expression in favour of the formation of a free | 
library. 


As regards the library in the Guildhall; while | the ancient tower of Cripplegate Church and | 
admitting its great value, and glad to note the | the screen of buildings in front of it, some of 


efforts which are being made to extend its useful- 
ness, we are afraid that it is very improbable it 
will ever be made to supply the general purposes 


are doomed to follow. The houses which it 
is now proposed to remove present a most 
picturesque appearance in combination with 


which we have illustrated. Just about this point 
the Great Fire abated, and the houses which were 
spared from the conflagration were at that time 


of a library for the industrious classes, Its ad- old. The eyes of Shakspeare and his contempora- 
vantages, even when they are extended, will be | ries have probably fallen on these gables, and here 


chiefly to the families and connections of the 
higher and middle classes of the citizens. Be- 
sides these, however, there are, notwithstanding 
the sweeping changes which have been made, a 
large multitude within the corporate limits, who | 
could not avail themselves either of the Guildhall, 
of the London Institution in Finsbury, or of the 
other libraries in this district. In the census of 
1851, the number of persons actually living, 
within the municipal limits on the Middlesex 
side of the Thames, was 127,869,* a large popu- 
lation, to many of whom a free library would be 
a great advantage. 

While making inquiries for other purposes, we 
have met with numbers of young men—some 
from the country,—who were most anxious to gain 
information. Some, for the purpose of helping them 
in their business, as brass-founders, Xc., &c., have 
asked us where they could find books, or instruc- 
tive classes, within such a distance as they could 
reach after work-hours. To persons of this descrip- 
tion we fear that, with all the improvements, the 
Guildhall library would not be accessible. Toa 
certain extent the Mechanics’ Institutions might 
be useful; but, so far as we have been able to 
judge, these establishments have not been appre- 
ciated by the class which would be much im- 
ees by the free use of a good library. The 
ree library would not, however, be the only advan- 
tage; for, in such an institution, there would be, 
doubtless, convenience for lectures, and for the 
meeting together, in classes, of those who are fol- 
lowing various business or other pursuits. 

The prosperity of not only the metropolis, but 
the country, depends on the skill and intelligence 
of our artizans and manufacturers: let us, there- 
fore, hope that when the proposal is next made to 








* There are in England and Wales only five cities or 
boroughs which have a larger population, viz., Liver- 
pool, Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, Bristol, and 


they may have “heard the chimes at midnight ” 
from the bells of the church in which Milton now 
lies buried. The great poet and eminent political 
writer has himself often passed this way. We 
have more than once looked at these houses, with 


when the moonlight was shining on them, 
and the deep shadows threw faulty or too 
modern parts discreetly into shade : this spot then 


back to the London of 300 years ago. The pic- 
ture of the past, however, must be given up for 
the sake of the progress of the present. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


Tue ordinary meeting of members was held on 
Friday, the 17th instant, at the House in Conduit- 
street. 

Mr. R. O. Harris occupied the chair. 

Mr. E. D. Jackman was, on ballot, elected a 
member of the Association. 

A question relating to the property of the 
Association, which was to have been discussed, 
was adjourned until the next general meeting, on 
the 31st instant. 

Mr. T. Blashill then read a paper on “ Origi- 
nality of Style,” which we shall give in full. 


At the conclusion a brief discussion ensued, in the 
course of which the Chairman called attention to the 
successful manner in which Mr. Smirke had carried out 
a deep frieze at the Carlton Club. With regard to Roman- 
esque architecture, he did not think it was a healthy 
study; because, in his opinion, Romanesque was in an 
impure state. He confessed he should like to see our own 
English architecture studied, rather than that of foreign 
countries. 

Mr. Bilashill thought that, if we were to adhere to our 
own architecture, without making any attempt to im- 
prove it, it would be better to improve upon foreign 
schools. me 

Mr. Adams called attention to the eccentricities in the 





Sheffield. 


matter of street architecture, and referred to the incon- 


gruous pile at the corner of Tottenham-court and the 
Euston roads as a type of a very inferior order. In the 
Strand, too, a shop-front had been made to look some- 
thing like a Greek temple. There was, however, in con- 
tradistinction to these a very satisfactory specimen of 
adaptation in Lincoln’s-inn-fields, where Mr. Field had 
succeeded in producing an elevation to the Erskine 
Chambers, at the south side of the square, which har- 
monizes exceedingly well with the surrounding buildings. 

Mr. C. H. F. Lewis thought that a good deal of that 
which now-a-days was called originality really meant 
ignorance ; and that it was a great mistake to neglect our 
own Gothic in favour of Continental schools. 

Mr. G. B. New urged upon the meeting the necessity of 
combining practical construction with originality of de- 
sign. He confessed that, for his own part, he could never 
consent to abandon the former for the latter, as he held it 
to be a cardinal rule in architecture that the construction 
must, under all circamstances,be good. With regard to 
the observation of Mr. Adams respecting shop-fronts, he 
wished to direct the attention of that gentleman to a 
couple of fronts lately put up in Bond-street, which, in 
his opinion, indicated considerable improvement in this 
respect. The construction in these instances was really 
good, and showed that the architect knew what he was 
about. He (Mr. New) saw no reason why shop-fronts 
should not be designed with especial reference to the 
trade or business to be carried on within. With regard to 
the claims of the rival styles, which had to some extent 
been put in issue by the paper just read, he owned that 
he had himself been what might be termed a “‘ stickier ” 
for the Classic ; but that lately he had turned his atten- 
tion more to originality of design. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Blashill for his paper was 
unanimously passed.* 





SUBURBAN AND PROVINCIAL NEWS. 

Aldershott.—Among the many new buildings 
lately completed in Aldershott, according to the 
Aldershott Gazette, is the new Masonic Hall, 
attached to Tilbury’s Royal Hotel, in Wellington- 
street. The building consists of a room for the 
use of the Masonic fraternity, and will dine 150. 
It is lighted by seven windows, the centre being 
the largest, and with two side lights. Under- 
neath is a bar for retail purposes, divided by 
partitions into three compartments. Mirrors run 
| the whole length of the bar (61 feet), and the 
| shelving is painted white, mauve, and gold. The 
| architect was Mr. G. Musselwhite, of Basingstoke. 

Barking.—A sum of 930/. has been raised for 
the erection—in lieu of the old almshouses in this 
| town, which have been for some years in a very 
| bad state—of others more suitable for the conve- 
_nience and comfort of the aged inmates. The site 
is in proximity to the Barking railway station, 
and the same on which the old almshouses now 
stand. To complete the range of building as pro- 
|posed, a further sum of about 500/. will be 
required. The following tenders were obtained:— 





HE. BROMO 0 ccc cccccscccccces £1,060 0 0 
hi 0 0 

6 0 

0 0 

WIRE . . scce ccsccsceccescossss 998 0 0 
W. F. Stevenson ....cc00-seeee 994 0 0 
Be. Contes 0c vcceccce ccs cece 993 0 @ 
HeESOS ccccccceccevcccevcvese 985 0 0 
Martin Page’... ..cccccccccccece 984 10 0 
J. Withers (accepted) ........ 949 0 @ 
Sharpington ......-0eeseeeeees 947 0 O 
BH. Gmlth ..cccccccccccecescce 895 0 0 
D. CaSGEEG. «oo coveccccccceceve 845 6 0 

Faversham.—The design of Messrs. Peck & 





n= : : “ 1th | Stephens, architects, Maidstone, has been selected 
their projecting stories, quaintly-fashioned win- | by the committee of the Faversham Mutual Im- 
dows, and small-bulk shops, in the still night, | provement Society for a building which they in- 
/tend to erect. The Society numbers about 600 
|members, and in a few months upwards of 500/. 


‘have been subscribed towards the building fund. 
presented a rare picture, which took the mind | renee & 


Last year it spent 407. upon books for the library. 

Wellingborough.—The new corn exchange at 
Wellingborough has been opened. It is in the 
modern Italian style. The building will form one 
side of a small square, approached by two or three 
short jetways from the main streets of the town. 
The exchange is entered by means of a stone 
portico and the ascent of a short flight of steps. 
The building is surmounted by a tower. The large 
hall is 80 feet long by 40 feet wide, and 29 feet 
high. The ceiling is ornamented with plaster 
panels and mouldings, and pendants at the 
intersection of the panels, which are the work of 
Mr. Laycock, of Bradford. The walls are sup- 
ported by pilasters, with Ionic bases and capitals. 
The hall is lighted by means of large windows in 
the side walls, and coloured glass in the ceiling. 
There are numerous small rooms adjacent to the 
large hall; but in the front of the building, on 








either side of the flight of steps, is a large room 
adapted for offices or committee meetings. An 
assembly-room, measuring 40 feet by 20 feet, runs 
transversely the whole length of the entrance ; 
and it is in contemplation to use this as a daily 
reading-room for the use of the whole town. This 
room, which is also ornamented, opens into a large 
balcony. The architects are Messrs. Bellamy & 
Harding, of Lincoln. The site cost 1,800/., and 





* A paper will be read at the meeting on the 31st inst., 





by Mr. R. O. Harris, on “ Carpentry.” 
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Mr. Watkin, of Northampton, took the contract 
for the building at 3,200/. 

Aylesbury.—The foundation stone of the new 
Buckinghamshire Infirmary was laid on the Ist 
instant. The new building is being erected im- 
mediately in rear of the old one, and will be com- 
pleted before the old one is removed. The builder 
is Mr. Conder, of London, and at a total cost of 
7,8771.; and the architect Mr. Brandon, of Ox- 
ford. In the evening, the whole of the men em- 
ployed at the new building, numbering about fifty, 
sat down to refreshment at the King’s Head Inn, 
provided for them at the expense of the Infirmary 
Building Committee. 

Wolverton.—On the 25th ult., a meeting of the 
foremen and workmen of the locomotive depart- 
ment was held in one of the large shops, at the 
instance of Mr. J. E. McConnell, superintendent, 
who addressed them for some time on the subject 
of building a new mechanics’ institute. He stated 
that the directors had granted a piece of ground 
for the building ; and he had also received the 
promise, from various sources, of about 500/. to- 
wards it. He had consulted an architect (Mr. 
Street) as to the cost, the estimate of which was 
about 1,5007. There was consequently about 
1,000/. to be raised by the sale of tickets, of the 
value of 103. and 1/. each, to be paid by instal- 
ments of 6d. or 1s. per week, and which tickets 
should entitle the holder to have free access to the 
library and reading-room for one and a half and 
three years respectively ; also to all other privileges, 
as at present adopted ; viz., admission to lectures 
and concerts at half price; and, in the event of any 
holder leaving the establishment, he should have 
the privilege of transferring or selling his ticket 
to any other person. A provisional committee was 
elected to carry out the desired object. Mr. 
McConnell afterwards proposed that the trades- 
people of the surrounding districts should be per- 
mitted to become subscribers to the 17. tickets ; 
and also that there should be tickets at 2/. each, 
to admit the holders to the reserved seats, to all 
the lectures, concerts, &c., the period subscribed 
for. 

Wolverhampton.—Alterations which have long 
been contemplated in the Corn Exchange build. 
ing have at last been commenced by Mr. Cocke- 
rill, the contractor, under the superintendence of 
Mr. Edward Banks, architect. 

Hallow (near Worcester).—The following were 
the tenders for forming and metalling about 
eighteen chains of roadway, for Mr. C. W. Lea, in 
the parish of Hallow. Quantities supplied by Mr. 
Robert Hughes, the surveyor :— Wormington, 
2851. 10s.; Hayes, 280/.; Coker, 2807.; Walford, 
2411, 10s. 

Somerset. — The Somerset County Pauper 
Lunatic Asylum is undergoing extensive altera- 
tions, the most conspicuous of which is the new 
dining and recreation hall. It is 75 feet long 
by 58 feet wide: the roof is 35 feet high, and 
partly of glass. It was contracted for and erected 
by Mr. Pollard. The woodwork is lightly stained 
and varnished, the iron pillars in the centre 
painted, and it is lighted by six gas stars: about 
3 feet round the walls and the centre of the 
floor are laid with blue lias, and the intervening 
space, 16 feet wide, with an ornamental pattern 
in encaustic tiles. It is heated from one side 
by two iron gratings, each 2 feet square, commu- 
nicating with a stove, fitted up according to Mr. 
Haden’s plan. 

Hereford.—The tender of Mr. Moore, builder, 
Newport, for the erection of a mansion for R. S. 
Cox, Esq., at Broxwood Court, in this county, has 
been accepted at the sum of 8,789/., it being the 
lowest of seven tenders. The highest tender (by 
Mr. Hughes, of Bristol), was 12,0507.; and the 
other five ranged from 9,9897. to 9,0907. Mr. 
C. F. Hansom, of Clifton, is the architect, 

Hyde.—A new building for the Hyde Mecha- 
nics’ Institute is to be erected. The building now 
used as the Mechanics’ Institute will be rased to 
the ground, and on its site will be erected the 
new structure. Twenty-one tenders were sent in. 
Nine of the tenders were for the whole of the 
work connected with the new edifice, the re- 
mainder being for different portions of it only. 
There was more than 1,000/. difference between 
the highest and lowest tender, the former being 
3,600/., and the latter a little over 2,5677. The 
committee agreed to accept that of Messrs. 
Joseph Robinson & Sons, of Hyde, being the 
lowest tender. The architect is Mr. W. Wulker, 
of Manchester. The amount subscribed towards 
the new building is about 2,019/7, leaving a 
deficiency of upwards of 4501. 

_ Oldham.—The chief stone of the new co-opera- 
tive mill which is in course of erection in Peel- 
street, Middleton-road, Oldham, has been laid. 


The mill is being erected by the Oldham Building 
and Manufacturing Company, and will be one of 
the largest, if not the largest, in Oldham. It 
will be 100 feet by 280 feet, inside measurement, 
five stories high, and capable of holding 60,000 
spindles. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Stowmarket.—On its being resolved in the 
early part of last year to erect a new chapel for the 
Congregationalists of this town, the site of the old 
one was not considered large enough, and the com- 
mittee resolved to clear away the adjoining houses 
in Ipswich-street ; ard last autumn Mr. Barnes, of 
Ipswich, submitted a set of plans, which were 
accepted. The principal front of the new chapel 
will be on the north side of the street. The build- 
ing will stand about 80 feet back from the road. 
The plan of the chapel is oblong, with the addition 
of north and south transepts ; and it is intended 
to seat about 1,150 persons, including 200 children 
in the transepts. A gallery extends round three 
sides, the fourth side being occupied by the organ- 
gallery in an arched recess, 40 feet high. At the 
end of the chapel, communicating with it, are 
school premises, consisting of infants’ school, 35 feet 
by 21 feet, on the ground story, to be also used 
for week-day service, and four class-rooms. Above 
these is a school-room, 60 feet by 25 feet, opening 
to the galleries by enclosed lobbies, and having 
separate staircases for boys and girls at either 
end. The style of the exterior is Decorated, the 
materials being Kentish rag-stone with Caen stone 
dressings. The principal entrance is under an 
open porch through an arch 15 feet high and 11 feet 
wide, surmounted by a gable 25 feet high. The 
interior of the roof of the chapel is divided trans- 
versely into three spaces by arched principals 
of timber, supported by iron columns, which also 
carry galleries. The centre span is 28 feet wide 
and 48 feet high, and the two side ones each 
9 feet wide. All the timbers of the roof will be 
wrought and stained, and the ceilings formed of 
stained boarding and varnished. The clear internal 
dimensions will be 66 feet by 46 feet, and 63 feet 
across the transept by 22 feet wide. The total 
cost will be about 5,000/. The first stone of this 
building has been laid, and it is now being pro- 
ceeded with. 

Wellingborough (Northants).—The alterations 
in the parish church approach completion. The old 
window, immediately over the west entrance, has 
been removed, and a stone frame put in its place, 
which is to be glazed with stained glass) When 
completed the whole body of the church will pre- 
sent one uniform area of open sittings. The 
galleries are all removed. The pillars supporting 
the roof in the west part of the edifice have been 
cleaned. They are of the ironstone of the dis- 
trict, and present a striking contrast to those in 
the eastern part, which are of white stone, and 
are probably of a more recent date. 

Crawley.—The Roman Catholic church, com- 
menced last autumn by Mr, Ockenden, architect, 
on the lands, and by the funds, of Mr. F. Blunt, 
approaches externally towards completion. The 
entire building is 90 feet by 87 feet, forming a 
square, with a small green sward in the centre, and 
a corridor all round. The church is 90 feet by 
80 feet ; and on the ground-floor are the baptistery, 
“Our Lady of Sorrow’s chapel,” three separate 
confessional cells, “‘ Holy Soul’s chapel,” sacristy, 
lavatory, novices’ and laundry, committee-rooms, 
parlours, kitchens, dining-rooms, and domestic 
rooms, in all twenty-three. On the first floor is 
the bishop’s room, oratory, library, strangers’ 
cloister, and fourteen cells. It is supposed it will 
cost upwards of 3,000/., when decorations and all 
shail be complete. 

Guernsey. A new church is to be built near 
the Roquettes, on the Rohais-road, Guernsey. 
This church is designed to furnish those who 
are distant from the town church means of 
attending worship at a more convenient distance 
than that one can afford. A great part of the 
sum required for erection has been obtained by 
subscriptions. 

Worcester.—The partial restoration and em- 
bellishment of St. Andrew’s Church have been 
completed. ‘Ihe improvements consist of the re- 
building of the east wall of the chancel, with a 
new east window, the elevation of the chancel 
arch some 8 or 9 feet higher, the raising of the 
chancel floor and roof, and the repairing of the 
roof and ceiling of the north aisle above the organ. 
Since these restorations have been completed a 
carved stone reredos hasbeen added, and thechancel 
window has been filled with stained glass. As 
described by the local Chronicle, it is a five-light 








window of the Early-Decorated style, with stone 
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jambs and architraves inside andout. The panels 
and spandrils of the reredos have been carved by 
Mr. Bolton, the artist who has executed the arcade 
carving in the Lady Chapel at the cathedral. The 
carvings here consist of foliage, flowers, and fruit, 
amongst which are the leaves of the ivy and the 
maple, the leaves and grapes of the vine, the leaves 
and blossoms of the rose, the passion-flower, and 
the hawthorn conventionally treated. The chief 
ornament of the reredos is placed in the centre 
compartment, and consists of a half-length figure 
of the Saviour, standing out in high relief, and 
all but free from the panel. The material of the 
reredos is the finest Bath stone, with the exception 
of the panels and the statue, which are of Caen 
stone. The stained glass in the window is by 
Mr. G. Rogers, of Worcester. The principal figure 
is that of our Lord, enthroned in glory, and extend- 
ing hands in the attitude of invitation, whilst the 
words, ‘“‘ Come unto ine, all ye that are weary and 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest,” indicate 
that all are welcome to the Saviour. The under 
robe of the figure is of silver powdered with 
roses: the upper robe is ruby, and the nimbus 
around the head is a ruby cross. The Saviour 
is surrounded by a company of evangelists, saints, 
and angels: below is an archangel sounding a 
trumpet, and messengers of God directing penitents 
to the feet of Christ. The tracery is tilled with 
cherubim and a quire of angels with instruments 
of music. The Chronicle states that the glow of 
the lower portion of the window is somewhat de- 
tracted from by the too close proximity of a 
building near the end of the church. The present 
partial restorations have been carried out by 
Messrs. Bennett, of Birmingham (the contractors 
for the repairs of the cathedral), under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Perkins, architect. The figure 
in the reredos has been presented to the church by 
Mr. Bolton, who carved it. 

Alvechurch.—The church of St. Lawrence, Alve- 
church, has been rebuilt, except the tower and the 
wall of the north aisle (which has been buttressed 
exteriorly); and a new aisle has been added on 
the south side of the nave. The roof is 55 feet 
from floor to ridge. ‘The absence of frescoes or 
colouring of wall surfaces which prevailed in 
Medieval times has been in a measure compensated 
for by an arrangement in lozenges of red and 
white, the former brick and the latter stone, cut 
to brick size, with stone bands or bonding courses. 
The south aisle is divided from the nave by four 
pointed arches, with circular columns and moulded 
capitals. The old arches of the north aisle were 
taken down and refaced, and new circular pillars 
in imitation of the old Norman ones were erected, 
all being in alternate courses of red and white 
stone. The increased height of the roof has enabled 
a clerestory to be added, consisting of double and 
single lights; and there is an open roof, as also 
in chanceland aisles. There will be three painted 
windows in the south aisle and one in the north; 
and the three lancets of the great east window and 
that at the west end remain to be similarly deco- 
rated. The Early English window of the chancel, 
and the pointed arch dividing the latter from the 
nave, are features in the new work: the east 
window is surmounted by a quatrefoiled opening, 
and beneath it is a reredos of alabaster, bordered 
by tile bands of various patterns, quatretoils, 
cinquefoils, and the chevron, artistically disposed. 
There are two lancet lights south of the sacrarium 
and one on the north. The floor of the chancel is 
laid with encaustic tiles, and the nave floor with 
red and black tiles. Deal seats, stained and var- 
nished, occupy the nave, and oak ones the chancel : 
the whole are open, and will accommodate between 
500 and 600 persons; 337 free. Exteriorly the 
new nave roof comes up to the parapet of the 
the tower, giving the idea, according to the 
Worcester Herald, of an object whose body had 
expanded while the head had neglected to keep 
pace. The tower must be raised several feet to 
preserve a proper proportion with the nave, and 
the intention is to effect this, or to erect a pyra- 
midal cap or spire. The roof of the new church 
has ornamental ridge tiles, and stone crosses at 
the gables. Mr. Butterfield, of London, was the 
architect employed; Mr. Mills, of Stratford, the 
builder; Mr. G. Walters, the clerk of the works ; 
and Mr. Martin, of Stratford, the glazier. The 
stone for the new building was had from Broms- 
grove and Alvechurch ; and the church is heated 
by Haden’s warming apparatus, which cost about 
1007. The churchyard has been levelled and laid 
out, and the base of the old cross is restored, but 
a new one is to be erected, as a memorial, we be- 
lieve, to the Clive family: it will be 17 feet 
6 inches high. 

Aberlour.—The destruction of the parish church 
of Aberlour by fire having necessitated the erection 
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of a new building, a design has been prepared by 
Mr. Petrie, architect, Elgin, and the contracts 
have been entered into. The design is Norman- 
Gothic. There will be about 700 sittings. The 
contractors for the work are:—For the mason 
work, Mr. J. M‘Donald, Aberlour ; carpenter work, 
Mr. J. Thom, Elgin; slater work, Mr. J. Findlay, 
Keith; plasterer work, Mr. A. Anderson, Elgin ; 
plumber work, Mr. J. Gordon, Elgin; cast-iron 
work, the Newmill Foundry; painter, Mr. J. Brown, 
Elgin ; glazier, Mr. G. Donald, Aberdeen ; carving, 
Mr. T. Goodwillie, Elgin. A manse has just been 
erected for the Rev. Mr. Scott, of the Free Church. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Colchester.—The first stone of the central 
national schools, in St. Helen’s-lane, was laid on 
the 21st instant, by Mr. Charles Gray Round, 
of Birch Hall. The building consists of three 
large school-rooms, with galleries aud class-rooms 
attached, all upon one level. The style adopted is 
Geometric Early English, and the material red 
brick, with Caen stone dressings. The architect 
is Mr. H. W. Hayward, of Colchester; and the 
contractors, Messrs. Rayner & Runacles, of 
Halstead. 

Halstead.—A day school is in course of erection 
in this town by Messrs. Rayner & Co., under the 
direction of Mr. H. W. Hayward, of Colchester. 

Northampton.—The chief stone of new schools 
for St. Giles’s parish, in this town, was to be 
laid on the 24th May (her Majesty’s birthday), 
by Earl Spencer, assisted by the Mayor and Cor- 
poration of Northampton, the Pomfret Lodge of 
Freemasons, aud the clergy and gentry of the 
town and neighbourhood. The new schools are 
intended to accommodate 400 children, and will 
consist of boys’, girls’, and infants’ schools, with a 
class-room attached to each. They are to be built 
of the light-coloured local stone, which will be 
enlivened by the introduction of bands, in the 
darker stone of the district, running all round the 
building. The windows will be of Bath stone, 
with red brick quoins and relieving arches. The 
works are advancing under the superintendence 
of Mr. E. F. Law, the architect. The cost of the 
building is estimated to be about 2,7587. The site 
alone cost the committee 7037. To meet this de- 
mand subscriptions to the amount of 2,123/7. have 
been promised. 

Llanspyddid (Brecon).—The foundation-stone 
of a nation:l school-house has been laid here, ac- 
cording to the Hereford Times. The plans and spe- 
cifications of the building were drawn by Messrs. 


mercially sound. It is necessary, however, that 
the word cheap should be clearly understood. 
There is no such thing as cheap building in the 
sense understood by those who apply the term to 
lowness of price, exclusive of other considerations. 
Cheapness consists in economising labour and ma- 
terials, by building on the most approved and 
scientific principles, with the best materials, 
according to well-matured plans; giving the most 
complete accommodation ; and, with all due atten- 
tion to appearance or artistic effect, always, as 
much as possible, making construction conduce 
thereto.” The essayist concluded with a descrip- 
tion of the architect’s mission as being the bene- 
fitting of mankind, morally and materially, and 
an earnest appeal for energetic and united action 
to secure its fulfilment. An animated discussion 
followed the reading of the paper, in which the 
sentiments of the essayist were in a great measure 
approved and supported. 








THE LABOUR QUESTION. 


Ar an adjourned meeting of the Brighton 
operative house-painters, the majority expressed 
their determination to resist the hour system 
of payment; and resolved upon returning to 
work upon the following terms only, viz., 
4s. 6d. per day for the first five days of the 
week, and 4s. for Saturday with the four 
o’clock time. The master-painters have since met 
in order to determine the rate of payment per 
hour, an increase of wages having been applied for 
by the men; and it was agreed that “the maxi- 
mum rate of wages for skilled painters be 53d. 
per hour ; payment to be made by the number of 
hours absolutely worked.” ‘The previous rate of 
painters’ wages in Brighton was 1/. 4s. per week ; 
the day’s work being ten hours, except on Satur- 
day, when work ceased at four p.m. By the new 
scale of wages, if the men work the same number 
of hours as hitherto, their wages will amount to 
1l. 6s. 9d. If they prefer to work ten hours on 
the Saturday, they would earn 17. 7s. 6d.; or if, 
on the other hand, they leave off work at one 
o’clock on the Saturday, as in London, their 
wages will still be 17. 5s. 10d., or 1s. 10d. in 
excess of the old rate. The bricklayers have since 
had a meeting, in opposition to the plan of paying 
by the hour. 

At a recent meeting of employers in the build- 
ing trades, at Edinburgh, the following resolution 
was unanimously adopted :—“ That in consequence 





| 


of the Operative Masons’ Society having refused to 
accept the reasonable offer of the employers, the 


Williams & Sons, “architects and builders,” , former position of the Employers’ Association be 


Brecon, by whom also the contract for the erection 
of the building has been taken; and the whole 
will be completed under the personal superintend- 
ence of Mr. J. Williams. 

Birkenhead.—The foundation-stone of the new 
national schools to be built in connection with 
St. James’s Church, Dock Cottages, Birkenhead, 
has been laid. The edifice, for which Mr. Walter 
Scott is the architect, and Mr. John Hogarth the 
contractor, will be in the Gothic style. The infant 
school will be 50 feet by 30 feet ; the mixed school 
for boys and girls, 47 feet 6 inches by 18 feet ; 
and the two class-rooms, 18 feet 6 inches by 16 
feet. Detached from the main building will be 
residences for the master and mistress of the 
schools, the space intervening between the houses 
and the schools being reserved for subsequent 
additions to the school portion of the building. 
The frontage will extend upwards of 140 feet, and 
the side elevation will run 52 feet along Conway- 
street. Mr. Jackson gave the site and 100/., and 
Mr. John Laird and Mr. Brassey each 1001. 
1,0007. have been raised: the Government had 
given 500/.; and the contract for the building 
was about 2,000/.; so that there is a balance of 
about 6007, still to be raised. 





MANCHESTER ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 
: AT a meeting of this association, held on the even- 
ing of Wednesday, May 15, a paper was read by 
Mr, L. Booth ; subject ;—Architects and Builders. 
In reviewing the condition of the architectural 
profession and the building trade the essayist 
referred to many causes which operate injuriously 
on the interests of both, and endeavoured to show 
that the interests of the public were injured by 
the same causes and in the same ratio. Alluding 
to the subject of cheap building he remarked :— 
“We live in times and under influences peculiarly 
favourable to the development of a desire for 
cheapness in building as in everything else. Nor 
is there anything in this desire to condemn : it is 
natural, and the principle involved in it is com- 





adhered to; and, having no further proposal to 
make for a settlement of the present dispute, no 
special meeting of the Association shall be con- 
vened till the operatives either withdraw the 
strike or bring forward any other measure for 
consideration.” 

On the 27th of April, the plasterers at Guernsey 
issued a circular, demanding an increase of wages 
of 6d. per day, and to be paid on Friday instead of 
Saturday. Monday, the 13th May, was fixed 
whence to begin the increase. On Monday morn- 
ing the men struck, the masters having agreed 
the week before, at a meeting, not to accord the 
demand; but they (the masters), assembling on 
Tuesday, fixed 2d. a day; which, when made 
known to the men, induced them soon after to 
resume work. The carpenters have nearly all 
received an additional 3d. a day, instead of 6d., as 
demanded. 








SCREEN DESTRUCTION.—ST. LAWRENCE, 
UPMINSTER. 


Srr,—I have to-day visited the ancient church 
of St. Lawrence, Upminster, Essex, the restoration 
of which will be begun next week, by Mr. Bart- 
leet, of Brentwood. The church consists of nave, 
chancel, west tower, a north aisle, and chapel. 
There is a well-carved and very perfect oak screen 
remaining (separating the chapel from.the north 
aisle), which still retains its gold, red, and green 
colouring: the doors remain, one with excellent 
carving of birds, etc., complete: the whole admits 
of very easy restoration. Iam informed on pretty 
good authority that the whole of this screen is to 
be swept away, for what reason I am utterly ata 
loss to discover, as it is not in the way, does not 
interrupt the view, or hinder the sound, and is the 
greatest ornament to the church. Do, pray, raise 
your voice against the threatened desecration at 
once; as, in a few days or weeks, it may be too late. 
A drawing of the screen is given in the “ Suckling 
Papers.” 

The aisle is a hideous brick structure, rebuilt in 
1771, in a most barbarous taste, by Sir James 


Esdaile, Knight, the then lord of the manor : 
this, I hear, is to be rebuilt. “The original 
founder of this chantry was Sir John Engaine, 
who made it his burial place; and fancy draws a 
pleasing picture of the ancient design, warranted 
by the good taste which invariably distinguishes 
the buildings of our ancestors from the imitations 
of modern days.” There isa curious little brass 
at the foot of the screen (to the memory of one 
of the Lathams probably), A.D. 1543, but the 
inscription is hidden by the high pews. 

Should this destruction take place, it will add 
another to the list of screens now no more, but 
which I have seen standing in all their beauty. 
Barton (Suffolk) yesterday, Cobham to-day, Up- 
minster (it may be) to-morrow. Where falls the 
next ? 

Allow me to add the following extract from a 
paper on Brassless Slabs, in the Norfolk Archi- 
tectural Society’s Report, 1860; and which may 
well apply to such cases as the present, “It is 
much to be wished that architects would take care 
to preserve these ancient slabs when they re- 
pair a church ; especially if they mark the grave 
of the original founder or builder, to whom they 
are indebted for the building itself, which they so 
often delight to transform by the destruction of 
all that he supplied.” 

An Essex ORGANIST. 





PROPOSED ROAD,—KENSINGTON GORE 
TO BAYSWATER. 


SEVERAL notices on this subject having recently ap- 
peared, nearly similar to the one communicated, by the 
writer, to the Builder, ten years back; areturnto the 
subject may be allowable. 

The necessity for such a thoroughfare is daily becoming 
more urgent, as the magnificent buildings extend, and the 
population increases in the most important districts of 
Kensington, Bayswater, and Paddington: these giant 
limbs of the metropolis, each of which might be ac- 
counted a city in itself, are completely severed by the Park 
for the extent of a mile and a half; on the north, along 
the Bayswater-road, from Park-lane to the Queen’s-rvad, 
Notting-hill; and on the south, from Park-lane to Ken- 
sington town two miles. The exclusion is total and ’ 
complete from sunset to sunrise; and during the day rio 
hackney carriages nor trafic wains are admitted: but 
even for private carriages there is no traverse route of 
intercommunication. 

The works just now in progress for the Exhibition of 
1862, and the new Horticultural Gardens, make it still 
more essential that every possible facility be afforded for 
free intercourse ; and when itis considered that the Great 
Western Railway Station, as well as that just completed 
at Pimlico, will pour in their torrents daily; no ancient 
barrier, whether of prejudice or feudal right, ought to be 
suffered to obstruct public convenience. 

It is very desirable to preserve the sylvan character of 
the parks and gardens; but as to the maintenance of 
seclusion or privacy in the public parks, that is impossible. 
We have seen the dull brick boundary wall pulled down, 
railings substituted, and by the change lightness and 
seeming extent were gained; the ancient deer park pales 
were abated ; wide roads have been cus for the equestrian 
orders and their satellites; beautiful flower-walks and 
shrubberies have been accomplished; and still the park 
looks equally sylvan, if not secluded, and certainly much 
more attractive. The old “‘Ha-ha’’ however, remains, 
the only characteristic of royal phantasies which are by- 
gone; and this dyke or fosse divides the park and gardens, 
which have only two points of communication (for pede- 
strians) at the Victoria entrance and the Bridge. 

As I formerly pointed out, this fosse offers a fair line for 
the new road ; and it so happens that, runuving from Vic- 
toria-gate, Bayswater, to the Prince’s-gate, Kensington- 
gore, it nearly bisects the grounds at the half-way interval 
on both sides. 

Tosave the park from the obtrusion of a great com- 
mercial road, it ought, certainly, to be sunk some 15 feet 
or so; and this could be done without prejudice to the 
scenery, or offence to the promenaders: and it so hap- 
pens that the elevation of the ground, just within Vic- 
toria-gate, is about 9 feet above the level of the road 
without. At this point I would adopt the tunnel plan for 
about 150 feet, inward, from the entrance, directly oppo- 
site to Westbourne-terrace. That entrance might be 
rocked or rusticated, and either assume the aspect ofa 
grotto, adorned with shrubs and parasites; or else be 
finished in the Templar or columniated fashion. Then 
issuing into the course of the *‘ Ha-ha”’’ that excavation 
would serve in nearly a direct line to the bridge, avoiding 
the powder magazine, and cutting through the central 
lunette, and that without disturbing a single tree, save 
one or two of the old decaying and scrubbed chestnuts 
within the lunette itself. 

The present wall of the fosse, being scarce'y deep or 
strong enough, should be taken down; and whatever 
earth were excavated, might be thrown up on either side, 
say about 3 feet, and graduated to the level without, so 
as to screen more effectually the causeway and the 
traffic. 

From the magazine over the bridge to the Princes- 
gate, the road must be on the surface level; but surely 
this could be fenced off from the guard-house, the point 
of emergence, in the same way as the ride is at present 
guarded by iron posts. 

Considering the immense importance of this much- 
needed route, the facilities, the convenience, the saving 
of time, and wear and tear of roads and carriages, it can 
hardly be objected to, on the score of being to the dis- 
taste of some few whose imaginings of seclusion 
might be shocked by a Hansomcab! It could give no 
offence to the right-minded, nor to the unaffected, whilst 
the accomplishment of such a desideratum would popu- 
larize even a Chief Commissioner. 

It is hardly necessary to premise that, like all other 
roads, this should be lighted at night; and also, that the 
beat of the police should be extended to it. Such pre- 





caution and provision would increase the security of the 
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park desert; and as there are lodges at both ends, the 
erection of another for a night-watch, who might ex- 
change his ‘‘all’s well” with the sentinel, could cost 
little, while it added but another stone of patronage to 


the Ranger. UONDAM. 
SSS 
FURNISHED APARTMENTS AND 
CHAMBERS. 


Sin,—Allow me to express my entire concurrence in 
the views of your correspondent, ‘‘A Retired Trades- 
man,” whose letter suggests a remedy for a want which 
has long been greatly felt amongst that numerous class 
in London who are disgusted with the mean accommoda- 
tion usually afforded by the proprietors of ‘‘ furnished 
apartments,”’ unless at the cost of an exorbitant rental. 
The tawdry, trumpery furniture usually found in such 
apartments, and the inconvenient arrangement of the 
rooms themselves, together with the wretched phantom 
of attendance, are unceasing causes of annoyance and 
complaint to the many, whose means or wishes do not 
allow or incline them to burden themselves with the ex- 
penses and trouble of a separate house. But in addition 
to the necessity for farnished apartments of the nature of 
those to which your correspondent alludes, there is also 
@ great requirement for well-constructed ‘‘ chambers,’’ 
which could be let, furnished or unfurnished, at rents 
varying from 40/. to 60/.; and a “ limited’? company, 
established for such an object, would, I am, ia common 
with many others, convinced, be found largely remune- 
rative. A bachelor myself, I hear many in the same 
unhappy condition praying that such a company might 
be formed, and perfectly willing at once to recognise its 
advantages. Such chambers would be best on a perfectiy 
private plan, and consisting of a good-sized sitting-room, 
bed-room, dressing-room, and lobby ; on the principle, for 
example, of many of the new chambers in Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields ; and the sitting-room should most particularly be 
large and airy. Much space is now lost for such purposes 
in London houses, in consequence of the want of height 
of the rooms on the upper floors, which, although fair for 
sleeping apartments, are not sufficient'y loity for living- 
rooms. A good laundress or housekeeper should be 
attached to all the chambers, with proper assistance. 

There is at present very considerable objection to taking 
unfurnished apartments, in consequence of the liabilities 
attached to the lodger for the rent of the occupier of the 
house; but this difficulty would be obviated in the case 
of chambers rented under a respectable company ; and I 
believe, also, that considerable numbers of the occupants 
of the chambers would be willing to take shares in such 
a company. 

The proposition for such an association has already 
been extensively circulated in various quarters, and but 
little further encouragement seems wanting to develop 
the project, and to enable it to be carried into execution. 

: SELIM. 








THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION AND 
THE BUILDING ACT. 


Tue 2istinst. was appointed at the Hammersmith Police 
Court, for the further hearing of the summons against 
Mr. John Kelk, the builder, for having commenced the 
works of the International Exhibition of 1862, South 
Kensington, without giving two days’ notice to Mr. T. L. 
Donaldson, the district surveyor, a3 required by the Metro- 
politan Building Act. 

Mr. W. Donaldson, solicitor, contended that the build- 
ing was not exempted, and that no building was exempted 
except those specifically mentioned in the 6th section. 
Under the 56th section, on which the defendant relied, 
the Metropolitan Board had power only to modify the 
rules and regulations of particular cases, but it did not 
interfere with the jurisdiction of the district surveyor. To 
show that the jurisdiction was not affected, he referred to 
several clauses, but more particularly to the 30th section, 
which stated that every public building should be eon- 
structed in such a way as to meet the approval of the 
district surveyor. In the event of the district surveyor 
and the builder disagreeing, then the Metropolitan Board 
had power to interfere. To show still further that the Act 
did not exempt this building, he said the Royal Commis- 
sionera of 1851 obtained the insertion ofa clause in their 
Act to exempt all their buildings from the operation of 
the Builoing Act. 

Mr. Finch (for defendant) produced a communication 
from the superintending architect of the Metropolitan 
Board, dated the 17th instant, addressed to the Commis- 
sioners of the International Exhibition, stating that the 
Board had approved of their plans for the construction of 
the building. 

Mr. Donaldson said he contended that the Board did 
not supersede the jurisdiction of the district surveyor. 

Mr. Finch relied principally on the 55th and following 
sections of the Act, which stated that applications should 
be made to the Metropolitan Board in cases of buildings 
which were inapplicable to the rules and regulations of 
the Act. 

Mr. Ingham wished to know how he showed that this 
building was inapplicable. 

Mr. Finch said, on account of its size, and also for its 
purpose. 

Mr. Kelk said, to show still further that the building was 
inapplicable, he would draw attention to the Act, which 
specified that the staircases and galleries must be fire- 
proof. If that were carried out, it would be impossivle 
for the building to be erected in the time. It was on 
account of the building being for a temporary purpose 
that the Board of Works stepped in. 

Mr. W. Donaldson submitted that the building was not 
inapplicable to the rules and regulations, as the 30th sec- 
tion enabled the district surveyor to modify the Act in 
respect of public buildings. 

Mr. Ingham put it to Mr. Donaldson as to whether the 
Act applied to buildings of a temporary character. 

Mr. Donaldson hetd that it did, and that it did not apply 
to permanent buildings only. 

Mr. Kelk, in reference to the Act of 1851, said it was an 
omission in the present Act that a similar clause was not 
inserted exempting the building from the operation of the 
Building Act. 

Mr. Ingham inquired whether the notice made any dif. 
ference, as the district surveyor would have to be called 
in. The building must be erected under the supervision 
of the aistrict surveyor. 

Mr. T. L. Donaldson (the surveyor) was desirous of 
having his worship’s opinion as to the notice. Works 
were new going on to an enormous extent, and if he 
went there he did not wish to have his authority 
disputed 


Mr. Ingham wished Mr. Finch to let him have a copy 
of the material parts of the commission. It struck him 
that the size of the bnilding had nothing to do with the 
question, nor its being for temporary purposes. The 
only point which he saw was as to the contents of the 
Royal Charter, which might take the building altogether 
out of the Act of Parliament. 

Mr. Kelk said be thought the complainant was labour- 
ing under a slight mistake. The Metropolitan Board re- 
quired two sets of plans : when approved, one was kept by 
them, and the other was sent to the district surveyor. 
Their plans would be sent, and the Metropolitan Board 
would send Mr. Donaldson a set. He thought the receipt 
of the plans would be a sufficient notice. 

Mr. Ingham said if the plans were sent before the case 
was again considered, it might affect the bearings of the 
proceedings. 

Mr. Kelk said he would undertake that they should be 
sent. 

Mr. Donaldson considered even in that case it would 
not affect his jurisdiction. 

The summons was then adjourned until next Wed- 
nesday, for Mr. Ingham to consider the purport of the 
Royal Charter.* 

¢ 
Pooks Beceibed, 

Notes on Art, British Sculptors, Sculpture, and 
our Public Monuments. London: E. Stanford, 
Charing-cross. 1861. 

Tuis very excellent pamphlet reads like a disser- 

tion on the texts given in the last report of the 

Art-Union of London, which says,— 

“‘The true artist knows full well that accidents and 
eccentricities do not afford the best subjects for illustra- 
tion and enforcement, but that which is universal and 
complete.’* 

And agaiu,— 

‘* Mere representation, however perfect, wlll not suf- 
fice. Imitation is not art. The artist has a higher mis- 
sion than to delineate. He must rightly select and make 
obvious,—originate and convey, to be worthy of the 
name,’’ 
and so on. 

The writer of the pamphlet says,— 

‘* Notwithstanding the realistic doctrines, advocated in 
the country for some time past, having done much 
towards narrowing the public estimate of the sphere and 
capabilities of art, by reducing it to that of a practice 
confined to the mere rendering of an outward similitude 
of common things, which tendency to exalt to the highest 
rank of artistic excellence the lifeless transcripts of 
isolated fragmentary objects has induced a system of 
study and tone of feeling subversive of the legitimate 
exercise of its common centre and source—Nature; 
giving for the time a popular currency to the portraiture 
of every species of common-place ugliness and crudity ; 
and, so long as its nature and principles are estimated 
by such a standard must its noblest aspirations remain 
unfelt, its highest efforts uncalled for, and its deeper 
meanings be perverted by the prostitution of the only 
source through which its utterances find a kindred re- 
sponse in our humanity and intelligence.”’ 

Again,—. 

“Were the verisimilitude of external nature its sole 
object, the Baker-street waxworks would be the ulti- 
matum of art, whilst the tendency to such a condition is 
in the same ratio a retrogression from its first principles; 
in art, the absolute reproduction of natural objects being 
substituted for the embodiment of an idea findivg palpable 
illustration by reference to its own class of character, 
developed on a type founded in Nature and perfected in 
her highest passages, rather than a realistic vrai-sem- 
blance teeming with accident, but deprived of essence ;—in 
short, a conception substantiated by the selected gene- 
ralisation of the e/ass, rather than by copy of the indi- 
vidual,” 

Besides setting forth views of art-doctrine and 
topics associated with sculpture, the author has two 
obvions objects; one, as stated in his preface,— 
to draw attention to the necessity for Legisla- 
tive interference in the matter of our public monu- 
ments, by the institution of some tribunal or 
council, presided over by a minister of art, to 
which council all works for public erection shall 
be referred for approval, the present condition of 
public sculpture loudly calling for some such sys- 
tem of restriction and surveillance; and the other 
to urge forward the proposal for obtaining a dupli- 
cate for London of Mr. Poley’s “ Hardinge and 
Charger.” Of the excellence of this noble group, 
and the desirability of adorning with it the metro- 
polis, we have before now spoken. It will be for- 
tunate if this eloquent reiteration of its merits 
should lead to that result. 


VARIORUM. 

“Tue Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine.” 
S. O. Beeton, 248, Strand, London. (No, 13, 
vol. 3; Double Number).—This is really a sur- 
prising shilling’s worth ; and, considering the 
illustrations and the literary matter given even 











* It is understood that the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, at a recent meeting, came to the resolution that 
they would not throw the responsibility of superinten- 
dence on the district surveyor, but confine it to their own 
officer. This, however, it correctly reported, must have 
been done in errcr. Although clause 56 directs any 
builder desirous of erecting any iron building, or any 
other building to which the rules of the Act are inappli- 
cable, to go to the Board for approval, clause 61 directs 
that plan and particulars of the building so approved 
shall be furnished to the district surveyor, “ and theré- 
upon it shall be the duty of such district surveyor, te 
ascertain that the same is built in accordance with the 
said plans and particulars.”’ 





with the usual sixpenny monthly parts, these lat. 
ter are no less so. Let us just take a glance 
at the miscellaneous nature of these illustrations, 
First of all we have what can scarcely be called 
an illustration at all, inasmuch as it consists of an 
actual linen collar (beg pardon: we believe 
it is that interesting article of female attire,— 
a night-cap), outlined in pattern, for working 
by ladies. Then come two coloured illustra. 
tions of the indispensable “ fashions,””—“ loves 
of bonnets,” “sweet mantles,” and sweeter fe- 
male faces. Next we have a coloured flower 
design for wool-work. Next, a great sheet of 
patterns of children’s hats and ladies’ bonnets, 
cuffs, collars, and a variety of other things far be- 
yond all but female comprehension.—— Another 
periodical in course of issue by the same pub- 
lisher (Beeton, Strand) is “The Boy’s own Ma- 
gazine,”—a twopenny,—and hence quite within 
the usual means of those for whose amusement 
and instruction it is got up. This is also an 
illustrated magazine; though, of course, on a 
much smaller scale ; as, indeed, it naturally ought 
to be. Besides the usual appeals to the vivid 
fancies of the rising generation, there is matter 
of another kind, such as stories of the Con- 
quest, Reminiscences of a Raven, Questions for 
Schoolboys, a Prize Paper on Cricket, &c—— 
“Miscellaneous Papers on Scientific Subjects,” 
By T. Seymour Burt, Esq., F.R.S. Vol. III, 
Part 1st. London: printed for the author 
by Odell & Ives, Princes-street, Cavendish- 
square.——‘“ The Simplicity of the Creation: ” 
a Concise View of a new Theory of the Solar 
System, the Tides,” &. By W. Adolph. Lon- 
don: Dolman, New Bond-street. We have 
classed these two pamphlets together; not that 
they are at all similar in theory or reasoning, but 
because, in both, the reader may here have good 
cerebral or mental exercise. They are written by 
evidently thinking men; and although, had we 
space, we fancy we could successfully controvert 
more than one of the theories and hypotheses 
broached, we bring them under notice because we 
think that every one at all inclined to speculative 
exercise of the mental faculties will be gratified 
by a perusal of such productions, and perhaps all 
the more so that they may differ in opinion with 
the respective authors, Such speculations are not 
so suitable for merely passive and recipient minds, 
as for those capable of using them by way of 
mental gymnastics, and of even knocking them 
about and “ punishing” them with more or less 
rough treatment,—grateful to the authors for the 
opportunity, nevertheless, “The Strike in the 
Building Trade: a Letter to the Operatives. By 
Nathaniel. Chelmsford: Printed at the Chronicle 
Steam-Press.” In this little penny tract some 
wholesome truths are told to the working men,— 
would they only listen to them; but we fear that 
much of what assumes the shape of advice is 
felt by operatives—as it often is by others as 
well—to be unpalatable, and hence to be turned 
away from, and contemned, much rather than to 
be fairly considered—far less adopted and acted 
on. 











Miscellanen, 


CrysTaL Patace.—At the flower show on Satur- 
day last, which was well attended, the great points 
of attraction were the roses and the orchids, A 
considerable sum was given in prizes, and the day 
passed off with general satisfaction. 

CoONVERSAZIONE.—Lord Ashburton, as Presi- 
dent of the Geographical Society, and Lady Ash- 
burton, received a distinguished company on the 
15th instant, at their residence, Bath House, in 
Piccadilly. A gorilla amongst the flowers at the 
top of the staircase startled a few of the visitors. 
On the occasion of receptions the staircase of this 
house is particularly effective, and shows how difii- 
culties may be turned to advantage. 

LICHFIELD CaTHEDRAL SPIRE.—The great spire 
having frequently been struck by lightning, and 
recently much damaged by the same cause, the 
Dean and Chapter have determined to prevent 
the same occurring again by applying to the 
spire one of Messrs. Hibbert & Co.’s lightning- 
conductors. The same firm have also engaged 
to point and repair the stonework of the spire 
as well as fix the lightning-conductor. The work 
is under the superintendence of Mr. John Faulkner, 
on behalf of the firm. The method adopted of 
tackling without the use of ladders or scaffolding 
is simple: only two men are requisite for the 
purpose of ascending any height. We believe 
this is one of the highest spires ever attempted 
to be repaired without the aid of ladders or 





scaffolding. 
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Wrizenronce MEMORIAL, AT SruRBA LEONE. 
A sum of 3,000/., raised at the time of the death 
of the late William Wilberforce, M.P., for the 
erection of a memorial to that earnest friend of 
the African raee, has been, under the sanction of 
Chancery, made over to trustees for the founda- 
tion of a literary institution at Sierra Leone, to 
bear the name of Wilberforce, and to embrace a 
reading-room, lecture-room, with scientific appa- 
ratus, and a savings bank. 

“Pyepmatico Despatch.”* — The Pneumatic 
Despatch Company are proceeding, it is said, 
rapidly with their trial works. The site selected 
for the experimental essay is on the bank of the 
river, closely adjoining the new railway bridge at 
Chelsea. The pipes are of the tunnel form, 
30 inches in height, and the length now in course 
of erection is one-quarter of a mile. As soon as 
their operation has been inspected by the public 
they will be removed, and permanently fixed be- 
tween the General Post-office and Bloomsbury. 

Gas.—Sir W. Alexander, on behalf of the Bir- 
mingbam gas companies, stated before the Im- 
provement Bill Committee, in order to show that 
these companies were well able to bear any ex- 
pense to which they might be subjected in conse- 
quence of their having to provide a substitute for 
the borough culvert as an outlet for their noxious 
fluids, that they are both in receipt of more profits 
than they can legally divide. Being limited by 
their Acts, one to eight and the other to ten per 
cent. of dividend; and being in the enjoyment of 
an income more than sufficient for the purpose ; 
they are issuing new shares to their proprietors, 
with the view of evading the law by spreading 
their dividend over a larger extent of capital. It 
is for the Birmingham gas consumers now to try 
if they cannot get a finger in the pie, and “ pull 
out a plumb” in the form of a good per-centage 
of reduction in the price of their gas.——Mains 
are being laid for lighting Stapleton with gas. 
The whole of the contracts having been taken by 
Messrs. Hale & Sons. The price of gas has 
been again reduced at Devizes, The charge 
will now be 4s. 2d. per 1,000 feet. The 
West Malling Gas Company have consented to 
reduce the price of their gas 1s. per 1,000 feet for 
the next year, and another Is. for the year after 
that. <A threatened returning of meters was con- 
sequently abandoned, 

THE RENOVATION OF RosLIn CHAPEL.—The 
Edinburgh papers are taking up the subject of the 
renovations at present in progress at the venerable 
ruin of Roslin Chapel, with some warmth, The 
Post says he has heard that it is the intention of 
the noble owner of Roslin Chapel to have the 
building renovated and adapted to the purposes of 
a modern place of worship. ‘This project,” adds 
the editor, “is greatly to be deprecated, and we 
do trust will ultimately be abandoned. Renova- 
tion in the case of an ancient building customarily 
used for public purposes may be a necessity, as 
held of Westminster Hall and our church of St. 
Giles, In the case, too, of ancient architecture, 
as exemplified in places like Melrose Abbey and 
that of Paisley, or cathedrals like Glasgow, a 
modern hand may be employed to keep together 
what remains, as valuable articles of glass are 
cemented or ancient cabinets repaired after their 
original design. But where there is little or no 
dilapidation, redressing pillars and sculpture, and 
modern additions, spoil the appearance of a build- 
ing whether from within or from without. An 
incongruity is at once discernible: the cobbling 
and patchwork spoil the effect of what is antique 
and old; and it is no longer a thing of the past, 
but a commingling of spick-and-span novelty with 
what is old. A correspondent of the Scotsman, 
under the signature of ‘“ Randolph,” even calls 
this renovation of the chapel a desecration, and 
compares it to the bedizenment of some venerable 
old grey-haired lady-friend with hair dye, rouge, 
and crinoline. Another, signing himself “ An 
Artist,” says, ‘‘ Much of the recent work, so far as 
it is exclusively directed to the preservation of the 
building, is praiseworthy. It has been excellently 
well executed. The noble proprietor’s original 
intention has been fully carried out, and it is to 
be hoped the restorations will now be stopped. 
The idea of going on with the cleaning (as it is 
termed) and re-chiselling of any of the pillars 
except the three eastmost, two of which have un- 
fortunately been already redressed, ought in all 
possible and legitimate ways to be opposed by 
every artist and man of taste. Believing these 
opinions to be universally held by the artistic pro- 
fession, I hope you will allow them, through the 
medium of your powerful paper, to be brought 
under the notice of the Earl of Rosslyn.” The 
chapel, it would appear, is really to be reopened, 
and that too very shortly, for divine service. 











FREEHOLD LAND In SURREY AND MIDDLESEX.— 
The Putney-common estate was offered for allot- 
ment at the office of the Conservative Land 
Society last week. This building property ad- 
joins the mansion and estate of Roehampton-park 
in East Surrey, formerly the seat of the Earl of 
Bessborough. The land now on sale, with frontages 
to Roehampton and Ponsonby-road, is divided into 
30 lots; one of which, designed for an inn, was 
selected with a very early right of choice. On the 
same occasion, the sale of 111 byilding plots at 
Kentish-town was commenced, The land is 
situate on a slope, gradually rising from the 
north-western suburb towards Highgate. A 
costly system of drainage has been made, under 
the superintendence of the Board of Works, 

REOENT APPLICATION OF COMPRESSED AIR.— 
We have occasionally hinted at the possibility of 
small vehicles being moved on common roads by 
some simply-applied power, such as strong springs, 
compressed air, hydraulic pressure, &c. A step to- 
wards such a desideratum seems to have just been 
made in France, according to a contemporary ; who 
statesthat, on the roof of a manufactory at Genne- 
villiers, near to Paris, is erected a windmill, 
which works a suction and forcing pump, for the 
purpose of compressing the atmosphere into 
strong receptacles, made of iron plates, hooped 
round, until the air is condensed some eight or 
ten atmospheres, When one receptacle is full, it 
is taken away and replaced by another, which 
is filled as before. Thanks, therefore, to the 
wind, which costs nothing, a considerable motive- 
power is collected in some twenty or thirty recep- 
tacles. This foree is afterwards used as may be 
required, for putting into movement the different 
machines used for polishing, planing, and turn- 
ing a whole series of different articles, generally 
known as “ Articles de Paris.” 

SuNDERLAND.—The local Times gives the census 
returns for Sunderland, and congratulates its 
readers on the circymstance that there is an esti- 
mated increase on the population, since 1851, of 
20,466, the gross population being now, as nearly 
ascertained, 90,000, an increase of 29 per cent. 
From the Registrar Geueral’s last quarterly 
return, the same paper states that: “the births 
have risen from 812 in the first quarter of 1860, 
to 858 in the corresponding quarter of 1861, 
while the deaths have fullen from 543 in the 
former quarter, to 486 in that of 1861. To show 
that this is not owing to favourable climatal or 
other causes, operating throughout the North-East 
of England, or the country generally, but wholly 
to local causes,—in other words to the improved 
sanitary arrangements made by the Local Board 
of Health,—it is sufficient (adds our authority), 
to observe that most of the other large towns here 
included have deteriorated rather than improved. 
This is the case in Newcastle, Durham, Stockton, 
Hartlepool, Gateshead, Tynemouth, and Morpeth, 
as well as in several country districts.” 

New CongrecatTionan CHurcH, NortH ADE- 
LAIDE.—This building, according to the South 
Australian Register, has been so far completed as 
to be available for the purposes of the congrega- 
tion, though the plastering and some of the 
fittings, together with the tower, which is to sur- 
mount the entrance portico, are amongst the 
things which have unavoidably been left undone, 
the available funds of the trustees being at present 
insufficient for the purpose. The style selected is 
Venetian Ionic, with circular-headed Venetian 
windows, and doors springing from columns with 
foliated caps. At the western end of the building 
are a tower and dome and two side-entrances. 
The chief entrance under the tower forms one of 
the main features of the front. The building is 
surmounted by a massive truss cornice and balus- 
trade. Under the church are schoolrooms and 
vestry, also kitchens and tanks. The interior is 
in keeping with the exterior. The ceiling is 
ribbed, each rib ending with a bracket, having a 
flower in each bay: the whole is surmounted by a 
modillion cornice. The sizes of the respective 
portions of the building are as follow :—Cburch, 
92 feet long by 49 feet 6 inches wide, and average 
28 feet high toa flat ceiling, space having been 
provided for future galleries. The schoolrooms, 
&c., beneath, are the same size by an average of 
15 feet in height. The tower and staircase rooms 
at the western end, and the vestibule and school- 
room stairs at the eastern end, complete the 
building, the total length of which is thus made 
up to 132 feet. The outside will be stuccoed, the 
basement and the principal entrance fronts rusti- 
cated. The floor of the building will accommodate 
600 sitters, and the galleries when up will hold 
200 more. The building has been erected from 
the designs and under the superintendence of 
Messrs. E, W. Wright and E. A. Hamilton. 


PARK-LANE AND Piocapitiy.—Sir: If Hawil- 
ton-place is prolonged through the garden, filched 
from Hyde-park, and therefore from the public, 
great pressure would be taken away from the 
narrow street, so truly called Park-lane.— 
“ Briok-Bart,” 

Roya AGRICULTURAL Socrkty.—His Royal 
Highness the Prince Consort has consented to act 
as president of the Royal Agricultural Society for 
next year. The Great Show, we understand, will 
be held in the Regent’s Park. 

EXHIBITION OF ART Works At Lincoty.— 
The Newland Mutual Improvement and Christian 
Association have decided to hold an Exhibition of 
Works of Art, &., in the Temple Gardens, Lin- 
coln, A sum of 2007. has already been guaranteed 
towards the furtherance of the object. The exhi- 
bition wil] comprise oil paintings, statuary models, 
curiosities, coins, &c. It will take place in a 
wooden structure, The tender of Messrs, Barnes 
& Birch, for the erection of the building, has been 
accepted, and the work will shortly be commenced. 
It is to be 90 feet in length, with a proportionate 
width. Contributions of art works from the Ken- 
sington Museum and other institutions of a simi- 
lar kind have already been promised, Earl de 
Grey and Ripon will be invited to inaugurate the 
Exhibition, and arrangements are to be made with 
the various railway companies for cheap trips 
from all parts of the country, 

Srreet Nyisances.—Nir: The “halting places” 
in our public streets really become a matter of im- 
portance to the inhabitants of all neighbourhoods, 
Of the necessity of such conveniences no one can 
have a word to say, but their fit and proper 
places are the concern of all residents; and that 
they should be constructed with a proper 
amount of care and attention to be as little annoy- 
auce to the inhabitants as possible is the duty of 
those gentlemen who seek the honour to be our 
representatives. The adornment and improve- 
ment of our great commercial city is professed to 
be the one great and imposing duty that devolves 
upon them; and, therefore, care should be taken 
that no dark spots should be created, like the 
urinal in Holborn, which is a disgrace to the 
Sewers Commissioners, a disfigurement to the 
street, annoyance to passers by, and demoralizing 
to the ideas of those who live in its immediate 
vicinity, And yet this place is to be retained 
in spite of remonstrances from the inhabitants 
that have from time to time waited on the City 
Sewers Commissioners, and begging them to re- 
move it, or, as some say, make it a substructure, 
so that a proper decency may be observed, and 
accommodation given without being detrimental 
to the neighbourhood, or annoying to the in- 
habitants. There can be no reasons why the 
unsightly erections placed against the two churches 
in the Strand should be tolerated. There was one 
erected in the Haymarket ; but, by the represen- 
tation of the inhabitants to the proper authorities, 
it wasremoved. Let them take the shape of sub- 
structures, which cannot offend the eye, and yet 
will give the required accommodation to all.—J. 
SaNDs. ‘ 

THE DRINKING-FOUNTAIN MoveMENT.—A 
correspondent of the Gloucester Chronicle calls 
attention to the dormant proposal to place drink- 
ing-fountains in different parts of that city. Many 
months since a fountain was erected at the docks 
by Mr. Nicks, and instructions were given for the 
erection of a fountain at the Tolsey by Alderman 
Helps, The principal figure for this fountain has 
been cast by the Coalbrookdale Company, but the 
construction of the fountain was deferred until the 
completion of the Witcomb reservoirs. The Wit- 
comb works are now finished. A memorial foun- 
tain has been placed temporarily in the yard of 
Messrs, Wingate & Sons, builders. This fountain 
is 30 feet high : it is fitted with three basins, and 
has been executed by Messrs. Wingate, from a 
design by Mr. J. W. Hugall, of London, architect. 
It is to be erected at Bridgend, Glamorganshire, 
by the Dowager Countess Dunraven, to record her 
ladyship’s esteem for her late steward, Mr. J. 
Randall. A large reservoir has been formed, and 
will afford a plentiful supply of water: a main is 
being laid down, two miles and a half in length, 
to give the requisite supply to the fountain, and 
thence by a continuous main to furnish the in- 
habitants in the town with good water, in the 
place of the unwholesome fluid which they are 
now compelled to use. The style of the fountain 
is Geometrical. In the principal front a clock 
will be placed. The basins and some other por- 
tions are of serpentine red marble, from the Lizard 
Head, Cornwall. The stone is Forest, Bath, and 
Bisley. The metal work is by Messrs. Hart, of 
London, and the clock and bell are by Bennett, of 
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SocirETy FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE 


Frvz Arts.—The lecture session of this society 
was brought to a close last week, at their rooms 
in Conduit-street; when Mr. H. Ottley delivered 
an interesting illustrative lecture on “ Sculpture.” 
Towards the conclusion of his discourse he passed 
some strictures on the testimonial mania of the 
day, which had become a crying evil, and crowded 
our streets with effigies unsightly in themselves, 
and derogatory to art, and brought down upon us 
the deserved ridicule of foreigners. Upon this 
hint an animated discussion followed. 

HEREFORD C1ock-TowER.—At the quarterly 
meeting of the Town Council, held in the first 
week of the present month, a final selection was 
made from the two selected designs from the com- 
petition of last year, when there appeared for 
Mr. Edwards’s clock-tower (an engraving of this 
was given in the Builder), five votes; for Mr. 
Clayton’s market gateway entrance, with clock- 
tower over, seventeen ; giving a majority of twelve 
for the latter. Mr. Clayton’s entrance was there- 
fore ordered to be immediately proceeded with, and 
the works are already in a state of progression. 

NrEw SLATE AND MarsLE Works, aT GLovu- 
CESTER.—Among the many recent improvements 
in this city, are new and extensive slate and 
marble works erected by Messrs. Ford, Brothers, 
on the site of some wretched cottages in South- 
gate-street. In the design, according to the local 
Chronicle, the comfort and health of the workmen 
have been carefully studied and provided for. The 
completion of the works was celebrated by a sup- 
per, to which Messrs. Ford invited about fifty 
guests, consisting of their friends and workmen, 
and the workmen engaged in the erection of the 
new buildings, when much cordial feeling between 
employers aud employed was manifested. 

A Nationat Book Union.—The prospectus of 
a Book-union has been issued, headed by known 
names, such as Layard, Massey, Kay Shuttleworth, 
W. H. Russell, Trollope, Lucas, Doran, Sala, and 
others, with Blanchard Jerrold as honorary se- 
cretary. The promoters anticipate that “the 
London Book Union will be to Literature that 
which the London Art Union has been to Art.” The 
prizes will be books, instead of pictures. The first 
prize will be a library of the value of three hun- 
dred guineas; the second a library of the value of 
one hundred guineas; and the rest libraries of 
smaller value. The books can be selected from 
any catalogues within reach. The large propor- 
tion of prizes will be five-guinea libraries. It is 
the declared object of the promoters to spread 
their libraries among the working-elasses. They 
therefore intend to receive the subscriptions, of 
one guinea, in twenty-one shilling instalments, 
payable within the year, at the subscriber’s con- 
venience. These instalments may be remitted in 
stamps to the office in London, or paid through a 
local agent. Every subscriber will receive a copy 
of a new or standard work of the value of one 
guinea, and the work for 1862 will be an edition 
of Shakspeare. An Act of Parliament is about to 
be applied for to legalise book-unions on the plan 
of art-unions. 

Removal oF A Tombstone.—The Bishop of 
Ripon has ordered the removal of a tombstone 
placed at a grave in the parish churchyard of Rich- 
mond, Yorkshire. The stone consists of an orna- 
mental cross, with a crown of thorns encircling 
the sacred monogram “I.H.S.” The stem of the 
cross divides the front of the stone into two com- 
partments, on the left side of which is the follow- 
ing inscription :—‘ Of your charity pray for the 
repose of the soul of William Priestman, who de- 
parted this life, Sept. 6th, 1860, aged 62 years. 
R.LP. Eternal rest give to him, O Lord!” 
Running down the stem of the cross are the fol- 
lowing words :—“‘ Miserere me Deus.” The inter- 
ference has arisen in consequence of the purga- 
torial doctrine implied in the inscription, which is 
contrary to the Articles of the Church of England. 

CaMBRIDGE.— The Cambridge Architectural 
Society held their third meeting for Easter Term 
on the 16th, when the Rev. G. Williams, B.D., of 
King’sCollege, described some churches in Georgia. 
The Vice-Chancellor has given notice that the 
Disney Professorship of Archeology having become 
vacant by the expiration of the period of tenure 
of Professor Marsden, the election of a person to 
fill the office will take place on Tuesday, June 4, 
1861. —-— The Cambridge Antiquarian Society 
held their second meeting for the present term on 
Monday, May 13, when Mr. Bradshaw exhibited a 
copy, on vellum, of the earliest primer printed in 
England, probably in 1494, by Wynkyn de Worde, 
with Caxton’s types, containing various auto- 
graphs of the Parr family; one of them Katharine, 
afterwards Queen of Henry VIII. Other com- 





out hopes to Mr. Train that he would be allowed 
to lay down experimental lines from Dublin to the 
suburbs, the Corporation have suddenly turned 
round and opposed his enterprise. They on 
Monday refused to give him permission to intro- 
duce his system. 
Mus. FRY READING TO NEWGATE PRISONERS. 
Mr. Jerry Barrett’s picture representing Mrs. Fry 
reading to prisoners in Newgate, in 1816, is an 
interesting and clever work. Various portraits 
are introduced,—Sir Fowell Buxton, Mrs. Fry’s 
brothers, Messrs. Joseph John, and Samuel Gur- 
ney, and some others. Compared with the female 
costume of the day, worn by the seated lady, the 
Quakeresses had decidedly the best of it. The 
picture is to be engraved by Mr. T. O. Barlow. 
ye impressions will, doubtless, be popular with a 
class. 
Dover Harsour or RerucE.—The annual 
return respecting Dover shows the total estimate 
is 650,0002., and there have been 459,0007. voted 
already. In the course of the past financial year 
the foundations of the pier at Dover were extended 
84 feet, and they are now 1,429 feet from the 
shore: the masonry, also, hasadvanced; and 1,294 
lineal feet are completed to the quay level. 
180 feet of the foundation of the sea-wall for the 
junction railway between the pier and the South- 
Eastern Railway are completed, and the masonry 
raised to a height of 10 feet. 
ENAMELLED Steet Suirt Fronts anp Cot- 
LaRs.—The cottony Manchester and the steely 
Sheffield are at cross purposes. In the Manchester 
starchy laundry they are “ getting up” shirt 
fronts, collars, and wristbands, of “ enamelled 
steel!” while, at Sheffield, cotton or linen shoddy 
is about to be manufactured on the great scale, in 
shape of shirt collars, fronts, and other fragments 
of piece-meal attire, in a large building, now in 
course of erection on an eligible stream there. 
The great, Manchester house who have sent forth 
their business announcement, anent the steel manu- 
facture, describe it as assuming the shapes of 
“ elastic steel shirt collars, wristbands, and fronts, 
enamelled white.” The gentlemen in steel wrist- 
bands and collars, we should fear, will feel much 
as if they were serving apprenticeships to the 
great Newgate house in the oakum line. But 
custom is everything, as the cook said to the eels. 





For the erection of a tavern and four houses at South- 


sea, Hants. Mr. Thomas Burton, architect :— 
BAD sisasiewsiess coeens crises sabe Doe 10 0 
PSOPUUNDS: 6050 ecce Pama eee - 38,566 0 0 
ADEMIOM. 6 vccccccccesccccececs 8,453 0 0 
AFION 6scss see eoeccccccvce - 8,222 0 0 
Ball. o.ccccsses Sncbencdiesecss G,tn0 @ 0 





For repairs to a villa at Croydon. Mr. Eppy, archi- 


tect :— 





King & Co. ...... -. £268 0 0 
Windsor. .cccersccces so RID T 36 
SEMIS ais sv bn sw esee wrseee xe 205 0 0 
GIDE io.ctciancacce Sees sweets voce” O78 





For alterations at the Old White Horse, London-wall, 
for Mr. Jas. Gullick. Mr. F. G. Widdows, architect. 
Quantities supplied :— 


TIDE ocbnen kes Sau Shienean 2+» £1,436 0 0 
ee CE OEE er Ce - 1,483 0 0 
SGAULOW © 6:6 s00's 0's 0001010%,60 sense, a5e00 0 0 
TOMECY .. s<.20%000006 oe -- 1,397 0 0 
Serjeant...... oe 1,399 0 0 
WEEN cccccoes 1,327 0 0 
Green & Son......... weeiewis 1,290 0 0 








For infant-school, Potter’s Bar, near Barult, for the 
Rev. H. G. Watkins, M.A. Mr. E. H. Lingen Barker, 
architect. Quantities supplied :— 


Goswell....... «+» €610 17 0 


eee eeresereees 








Seis sacant sna ecccccccececcee 550 0 O 
Patman & Fotheringham........ 548 0 0 
Williams (accepted)............ 493 0 0 





For a new Wesleyan chapel, High-street, East Sunder- 
land. Mr. John Tillman, jun., architect :— 
CONYETS 0. ce cccccccccccccccsee Ll lis 0 O 





WONG. 100020000 peesees 1,014 14 6 
Messrs. Ranken ......... 1,008 0 0 
Younger (accepted) ......... ° 954 2 3 





For taking down a warehouse in Short-street, Lam- 
beth, and re-building, using part of old materials, for Mr. 


Sandell. Mr. John M. Bryson, architect :— 
Newman & Man....sccesseessee £279 0 0 
Chatter ..cccccocscocscccvccevece 270 0 0 
Hemmings ....... ssccccccecees 260 0 0 
WiIsOMaN 0.0 .vcevecseer cooccccee 24510 0 
POZO wocecese coscecccscccccsce S24 0 0 





For a new synagogue, to be built in Moor-street, Sun- 
derland. John Tillman, jun., architect :— 
Messrs. Ranken ...e..cccsceee -. £885 10 0 





MEMO ss5ns 5650 @ ccccccce 875 0 0 
WOME sseccscecc scacseecs “GED OO 
YOunger® .ccccccsccccccvcccecss 82215 1 
if Ee ere ere peusin sche ccovecece 800 @ 0 





* Mr. Younger has agreed to do the whole of the works 





munications were also made to the meeting. 


Srreet Rartways in Dusirw.—After holding 


For farm-buildings and steading, for the Rev. Charles 
Lucas, Filby, Norfolk. Mr. John Daymond Ellis, archi- 
tect, Norwich :— 

DIFDOL ss ccnscscccecncecscccescec deeee 0 0 
WOFMAD cescccccccccccccccsess 86510 0 





For a house at Hornsey-rise, for Mr. J. Spawforth. Mr. 
George Truefitt, architect. Quantities not supplied :— 
Carter & Sons .....e.ce02ee0008),480 9 0 
Woodruff & Percy .. 1,448 0 0 
Johnson & Cooper (accepted) 1,398 0 0 





For Tetbury congregational church, Gloucestershire. 
Mr. Thos. S. Lansdown, architect, Malmesbury :— 
Barrett .cccccccccsecccccccccs HG lsI34 9 Q 
Brown (accepted) .«...... 1,060 0 0 
Cordey 748 10 0 





For new swimming: bath, and other works, at Charlton 
Wharf, Woolwich, for the Marine Society. Mr. G. A, 
Young, architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. Charles J. 


Shoppee :— 
DEGOUN siccecseccr cece coccccee 61,991 0 © 
Lawrence & Sons .........+.. 1,780 0 0 
JMO MIDNY os ciactcccstacese. 100 O56 
Adamson & Sons..........e0+68 1,658 0 0 
Mansfield & Son .........0-. ee 1,650 0 0 
Clothier & Thompson ........ 1,642 13 6 
Smith & Son (accepted)........ 1,488 0 0 





For a new rope warehouse, hemp-house, yarn-house, 
spinning-house, rope-store, and offices, and repairs to the 
present buildings, at Shadwell, for Mr. J. J. Frost. Mr. 
Wm. Dobson, architect :— 


New buildings. Repairs, 
JACODE .. 2 ccccccccccc e+ 8,270 0 0 ..06 6276 0 
Wood, Brothers.......... 6,187 0 @ .... 210 0 0 
POIOK cxesccsssiercesce OEE 0 O 1.5. S42 0 6 
TLE ‘eip:0:010 ¢6.b s1910 «ie sows ee “OO 4.45 2am 90: 10 
PIPNUNE ccucvcssvesesc cs) (GOLF 20 JO “ica. 219 10 16 
DEGCCTS. civccceccccsscece 5679 0 0 cor. 388 @ © 
HIRO CE SOW ie rscsiecsicce CAR O CO icse SOS © 0 
EU guyccxcccsessasovccos CREe O O cess “2am 0 18 
POTTY icccsesccesovevccs (0,006 “0 Oo s<0. 300 0 6 





For the superstructure, Albion Schools, Ashton-under. 

Lyne. Messrs. Paull & Ayliffe, architects, Burnley. 

Quantities supplied :— 

Deduct if Hollington 
stone is used. 


Baton. .ccccsssvceses col 0 0 .. a0 0 0 
BUTION ccwscecess 2070 0 0 cs. HO OO 
J. & J. Longson 

(accepted)...... 6,500 0 0 .. 150 0 0 





For erecting new parsonage-house for the district of 
Christ Church, in the parish of Newark-on-Trent, Notts. 
Mr. Charles Baily, architect, Newark. Quantities not 


supplied :— 
Stainland & Barrett .......... £1,430 7 0 
BRCCWEN 0.00 ccsccensesece toons «gee 0 0 
Lane, jun. (accepted).......... 1,192 0 0 





For the restoration of the parish church, Normanton, 
near Derby. Messrs. Giles & Brookhouse, architects, 
Derby :— 


E. THOMPSON ..cocescccoeccee 1,170 0 0 


Bingham ...... Sone ie ea 1,150 0 0 
J. WW. THOMPHON .cccccccccccce 29108 17 O 
W. 62°C. Bridgart..ccccrvscesese 976 0 0 





For re-building the parish church, Whittington, Derby- 
shire. Messrs. Giles & Brookhouse, architects, Derby. 
Quantities supplied :— 





RIORDn 6 cced cscs cptessesecsces cea OO 6 
GEIS cc cesecscecscesevccinces: Seat F 50 
| Eee re eccee 2,190.18 0 
Te; SROMUEONM occccccccecs cece 2,050 0 0 
Gibson & Benson eco 2,082 13 8 
J. Thompson (accepted) ...... 2,018 0 0 





For farm-buildings at Belper Lawn, Derbyshire. Messrs. 
Giles & Brookhouse, architects, Derby. Quantities sup- 
plied :— ° 
Stevenson ......6 oeberccce 
Thompson & Fryer......+..+06 
RODIMGON 2... cccccccscescccce 
E. Thompson .... 
Cash ces 
Dusantoy ......... 
Bridgart (accepted)......cccess 


ve 61,504 
1,369 
1,355 1 
1,350 
1,334 
1,250 
1,184 


eeeereresece 


eee eeeeereseessece 


eoeereecece 


eooocooceco 
eooooooeos 





For new spring shop at the Sheaf Works, Sheffield, for 
Messrs. Thomas Turton & Sons. Mr. M. E. Hadfield, 


architect :— 
NWP RUD a o'sjs:se1et'e'e'e Seaeelnee ue. --- £816 0 0 
Chadwick & Son. » 22 ..icccces ee. 808 0 0 
CREP sorweeemie ne atin epieresicepeteue LO Oo 
J.& A. Craven ..... slice acatece: sieia 74617 6 
MOURNE sis 4 on55c0ce sober cess 746 0 0 





For restoration of Beddenham Church, near Bedford. 
James Horsford, architect :— 





Bryant.... .csccccccsccceccsccese £035 6 4 
WORE Gis 6 ssccse cess ceecces GeO 2 
TOY .ccccccccccccsccecce Wajewie vins's 510 210 
REDUCE siacadaie skis 0.46.4 slee0e v0.60 484 0 0 
Reynolds & Son (accepted)...... 478 © 0 





For a Workmen’s Literary Institute and refreshment- 
rooms, &c., at Darlington, for the Stockton and Darling- 
ton Railway Company. Messrs. Richardson & Ross, 
architects :— 


MUPWOLO cs hesewirscesess caeasene 6 0 
WEGON Be BOD 655605 ssscscncce » ee 7 Oo 
Robson (accepted) ............ 1,552 15 6 





For mansion at Broxwood Court, Herefordshire, for 
Mr. Richard Snead Cox. Mr. Charles F. Hansom, archi- 














tect. Quantities supplied by Mr. J. A. Clark :— 

| No. 1. | No. 2. | No.3. | No. 4. | Total. 
Hughes.... | £3,300 | 25,300 £1,250 £2,200 | £12,050 
Baker......| 2,920 | 4,226 | 1,101 1,742 | 9,989 
TRON sc «5.00 3,193 3,848 | 1,061 1,501 9,603 
Coleman ..| 2,636 | 3,357 1,143 2,059 9,195 
Welsh......| 2,588 | 3,644 | 1,151 | 1,765 | 9,148 
Griffiths....| 2,863 | 3,920 | 968 1,339 9,090 
Moore*....! 2,499 | 3,896 | 998 1,666 | 8,789 





* Accepted. 
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J. TYLOR & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
WARWICK LANE, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON. 
J, TYLOR & SONS’ PATENT REGULATOR WATER-CLOSETS, BATH 
APPARATUS, HIGH-PRESSURE TAPS, VALVES, LAVATORIES, &c. 


To be seen in action at the Manufactory, 
WARWICK LANE, 


And at the ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION, 9, Conduit-street, 
egent-street, Lo: 


R ndon. 
—=* ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 





















' PATENT VALVE CLOSET. 








PATENT PAN CLOSEP. 
J. TYLOR & SONS’ PATENT REGULATOR WATER-CLOSETS, 








WELL-PUMPS, SUITABLE FOR ANY DEPTH OR 
CONSTRUCTION OF WELL. 


PATENT REGULATOR VALVE, AS APPLIED TO 
AN OLD CLOSET. 








J. TYLOR & SONS, MANUFACTURERS, WARWICK LANE, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON. 


JAMES STIFF, 


MANUFACTURER OF GLAZED STONEWARE DRAIN PIPES, WATER-CLOSET PANS, SINK-TRAPS, INVER? 
BLOCKS, AND ALL OTHER ARTICLES SUITABLE FOR DRAINAGE PURPOSES; ALSO 
IMPERISHABLE TERRA-COTTA CHIMNEY-TOPS, FLUE-PIPES, 
COPINGS, GARDEN EDGINGS, &c. 

_ LONDON POTTERY, HIGH-STREET, LAMBETH, LONDON. 
STRAIGHT TUBES, with SOCKET JOINTS, in Two-feet Lengths. 




















HALF-SOCKET PIPES same prices as the Whole Sockets, by the use of which Drains may be readily examined, and Junctions 
INSERTED, IN THE EVENT OF REQUIRING FURTHER CONNECTIONS, 


May be had also at the following Wharfs, viz. :— 
Messrs. GLADDISH’S, Pediar’s-acre, Lambeth ; Dockhead Wharf, Bermondsey ; Pratt Wharf, Camden-town. 
Messrs. BLACKMORE & CO’S. City-road Wharf, City Basin. 
Messrs. COLES, SHADBOLT, aud CO.’S, St. James’s and Thornhill Wharfs, Caledonian-road, Pentonville. 
Mr. A. RITCHIE’S, Ravensbourne Wharf, Greenwich, Mr, GEORGE ALLEN’S, Danver’s Whazf, Chelseq. 
Mr. LAVERS’S, Dowgate Wharf, Canal-road, Hoxton. 
Mr. HENRY TURNER’S, 2, South Wharf, Praed-strect, Paddington. 


DRAWINGS, WITE PRICES, WILL BE FORWARDED FREE, ON APPLICATION. 








ENCOURAGR COUNTRY MANUFACTURE, 






WORTLEY,5 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE LARGEST SIZES OF 


SALT-GLAZED SOCKETED DRAIN PIPES, 


M. B. NEWTON, LONDON, AGENT. 


WHARF B° 4, INSIDE GREAT NORTHERN GOODS STATION, 
KING'S CROSS, N. 
From whom all Prices for JOSEPH CLIFF & SON’S GOODS can be obtained. 


AMBERT’S SELF-CLOSING 
COTTAGE CLOSET VALVE, 
No, 53, Cottage Closet. 





Showing the application of No. 45. Self-closing Valve to 
an Varthenware Basin. 
Price, complete, with 3 Valve and Galvanized Handle, 12s, 
VHOCMAS LAMBERT & SON, 
Hydraulic Steam and Gas Apparatus Works, Short-street, New-cut, 
Lambeth, 8, 


DWARDS & HOWARD, 


Manufacturers of the 
IMPROVED SALT-GLAZED METALLIC-WARE SANITARY 


TUBES, 
THE STRONGEST PIPE MADE, 
FIRE BRICKS, BLOCKS, and QUARRIES, at the Works, 
RAW MARSH, Rotherham, Yorkshire. 


YE & ANDREW’S 
NEW PATENT SINK 
TRAP is universally admitted 
to be the only perfect Trap for 
Sinks in Domestic Dwellings. 
Prospectuses on application to 
the Patentees, TYE & ANDREW, 
by Brixton-road. 












fw SUPPLIED BY ALL LEAD MER- 
° CHANTS AND IRONMONGERS, 


Sole Agent for Birmingham : 
R. BROWN, 95, Pritcuetr Sr. 





VENTILATION—PURE AIR. 





Sueringham’s imisal 
Ventilator of Pure Air 
for tha through an 





EXTERNAL WALL. 

With single pulley, from 6s. each; with leading pulley, from 6s. 6¢, 

Pnese Ventilatcrs are arranged so that tne requisite quantity of ait 
may he admitted for the due ventilation of an apartment without 
slightest draught being felt by the occupants; and as they are placed 
in the external wall, their action is not impeded when the house is 
closed for the evening, at which time a constant supply of fresh air is 
most required.—HAYWARD, BROTHERS, sole Manufacturers, H7 
and 118, Union-street, Borough, London ; and of all respectable Irone 
mougers, Builders, &, 
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¥ order of the Executors of the late Thomas Cubitt, Esq. Grosvenor- 
, Pimlico.—To Stone and Marble Masons, Builders, and Others. 


“ESSRS. FULLER & HORSEY are in- 


structed to SELL by AUCTION, on MONDAY, JUNE 3, 
at ELEVEN, with the other STOCK and PLANT, at the 
WORKS, Grosvenor-road, Pimlico, now let to Mr. Dines, in lots, 
the STOCK of MARBLE and STONE: including one large 
block and 2 scantlings of fine Sienna marble; several large 
blocks and slabs of Galway black marble; black and gold, 
Alpine green, Brescia, Bardilla, San Juan, and Belgian marbles; 
one statuary French chimneypieve; ten marble chimney - pieces. 
in Genoa green, black and gold, and other marbles; polished 
shelves and slabs; a la carved Gothic altar window, ela- 
borately worked; 20 very large York landings; 40 tons Swedish 
granite ; 250 feet circular granite curb; 60 axed granite steps ; 8 
1l-feet round and square granite columns; 1,000 feet Park Spring 
slabs; 100 Parbeck steps and winders; 1 pair granite millstones ; 
1,000 feet slate slabs ; 30 octagon slate cylinders, &c.—To be viewed, 
with the other effects, and catalogues had in due time, at one 
rhilling each, of Messrs. FULLER & HORSEY, Billiter-street, 
London, E.C, 





By order of J. Jay, Esq.—To Builders, Joiners, Cabinetmakers, 
Ironmongers, Masons, and Others, 


ESSRS. FULLER & HORSEY are in- 


structed to SELL by AUCTION, on MONDAY, JUNE 17, and 
following days, at ELEVEN o’clock each ‘day, at the WORKS, Maccles- 
field-street, City-road, in lots, the capital well-assorted and seasoned 
STOCK of CUT STUFF, and the Stores in the [ronmonger’s, Painter's, 
and Plumber's Departments, including 12,000 feet dry wainscot, 4 inch 
to 2 inches; 14,000 feet pitch pine, 4 inch to 14 inch ; 10,000 feet pine, 
4 inch to 3 inches ; 15,000 feet prepared deal, 1 inch to 14 inch; 5,000 
fect milled deal, finch to 2 inches ; 60,000 feet white and yellow deal, 4 
inch to3 inches ; 500 feet teak planks 2,000 8-feet arris rails, 150 bundles 
laths, 500 scaffold boards, 300 poles, 500 put logs, 20 ladders, scaffold cords, 
2 tous dry and ground colours, 150 gallons copal and oak varnish and 
gold size, 150 gallons oils and turps, 2 tons sheet lead and lead pipe, 
2,000 feet polished, ground, and rolled plate-glass, and sheet-glass, 50 
doz. mortise, drawback, and rim locks, 20 doz. cupboard locks, 40 doz. 
mortise, Norfolk, and Suffolk latches, 20 doz. brass butts, wrought 
and cast butts, 1,500 gross screws, 10 tons wrought and cut nails, 100 
doz. files, 40 doz. brass axle pulleys, japanned goods, shutter bars, but- 
tons, hat and coat hooks, &c. sash line, emery and [glass paper, rain 
water pipe and guttering, heads and shoes, bell work, and a regular 
assortment of builders’ ironmongery ; blocks and falls, chains, crabs, 
bottle and rack jacks, 1,000 feet tooled and self-faced York paving, 
1,000 feet dove, Purbeck, Bibbicombe, black, and veined marble slab; 
from 1 to 3 inches ; 1,300 feet cube Portland stone ; granite, curb, and 
other effects.--To be viewed on Friday and Saturday previous to the 
sale, by catalogues only, which may be had at 6d. each of H. 
WELLINGTON VALLANCE, Esq. Solicitor, Tokenhouse-yard ; and 
of Messrs FULLER& HORSEY, Billiter-street, London, F.C. 

N.B, Approved bills at three months’ date will be taken from 
purchasers to the extent of 501. and upwards. 





GRAVEL-LANE, SOUTH WARK.—To IRONFOU NDERS, BUILDERS 
and OTHERS.—CAPITAL MANUFACTURING PREMISES, occu- 
pying a large area 


ESSRS. CHINNOCK& GALSWORTHY 


will SELL by AUCTION, at the MART, City, on TUESDAY, 
JUNE 11, at ONE o'clock precisely, valuable MaNU#ACTURING 
PREMISES: comprising a large area of ground, entered from Gravel- 
lane, Southwark, opposite the White Hart Tavern, having thereon 
a substantial factory, with large shaft in centre, with two lead 
smelting furnaces, smelting pots attached, with all necessary works 
for the smelting of lead, puddle house, large yard, open and covered 
sheds, carthouse, stabling, foreman’s cottage, counting-house, clerks’ 
office, &c. equally’ well adapted for an iron foundry, or other manu- 
facturing purposes. The PLANT, which is of considerable value, will 
be included in the purchase. May viewed, and particulars 
obtained at the Auction Mart, City; of Messrs, J. & W. GALS- 
WORTHY, Solicitors, No, 12, Old Jewry Chambers, E.C.; of Messrs. 
WHITAKER, WHITAKER, & WOOLBERT, Solicitors, 12) Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields ; and of Messrs. CHINNOCK & GALSWO RTHY, Land 
Agents and Surveyors, 11, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, 8.W. 


EALING, MIDDLESEX, six miles from London.—To BUILDERS.— 
ELIGIBLE FREEHOLD BUILDING PLOTS, adapted for Villas of a 
good class, and within five minutes’ walk of the Railway Station, 
which will soon be, by the lines now in the course of formation, in 

direct access to the City, Pimlico, &c. 


ESSRS. CHINNOCK & GALSWORTHY 
will SELL by AUCTION, at the MART, City, on THURSDAY, 

JUNE 20, at ONE, in plots varying from a quarter to three quarters 
of an acre, a very valuable FREEHOLD BUILDING ESTATE of 
24 acres, extending from Ealing-green to Ealing-common, some of the 
lots abutting thereon, and most of them having double frontages to 
Grove-road and a new road which has been formed through the estate ; 
many of the lots are adorned with fine chesnut, beech, and otber 
highly ornamental forest trees and rare shrubs, which have for many 
years been carefully kept up by the present proprietor at a consider- 
able expense, thereby in a great degree enhancing the value of such 
plots, The subsoil is gravel, and the situation dry, healthy, and most 
desirable, being in the best part of the favourite village of Ealing, 
within five minutes’ walk of the railway station on the Great Western 
Railway, and which by the Metropolitan line, and another now in 
course of forma'ion, will be in direct communication not only with 
the City, but the new Victoria Station, at Pimlico, and all parts of 
London, as well as the Paddington Station, from which it is only 
54 miles, affording a favourable opportunity to those wishing to build 
for oce upation or asa profitable investment, being very eligible for 
the creation of ground rents.—Particulars, with plans, may be ob- 
tained of Messrs. HARRISON, BEAL, & HARRISON, Solicitors, 19, 
Bedford-row ; at the King’s Arms Inn, Ealing; the Mart, City; and 
of Messrs. CHINNOCK & GALSWORTHY, Auctioneers and Land 
Agents, 11, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, 8.W. 








For occupation.—Queen’s-Gate, Hyde-park.—A Fashionable Town 
Residence, held for 90 years unexpired, at the low Ground-rent of 
251. per annum, together with a Coach-house, three-stall stable, &c. 
at the low ground rent of 22, 10s. by order of the Liquidators of the 
Western Bank of London, 


ESSRS. CHINNOCK & GALSWORTHY 


will SELL by AUCTION, at the MART, City, on THURSDAY, 
JUNE 20, at TWELVE, the substantial RESIDENCE, No. 7, Queen’s- 
gate, South Kensington, situate fronting the New Horticultural 
Gardens, one of the most desirable and improving localities at the 
west end of London, convenient for the Parks, and close to the 
National Exhibitions forming on the estate purchased by the Com- 
missioners of the Great Exhibition of 1851. This house presents a 
handsome external appearance, all the windows being of plate-glass, 
the front richly ornamented in stucco, with Corinthian portico, 
balconies, &c, occupying a frontage of 25 feet by adepth of 87 feet 
5 inches, and containing a spacious ball, library, we!l-proportioned 
dining-room, and a third room, a light stone staircase of easy ascent, 
leading to an elegant double drawing-room, richly decorated, conser- 
vatory on half-landing, nine bed-rooms, dressing- room, box-room, and 
Somestic apartments of the usual description, conv eniently arranged 
in the basement; also, a three-stall stable, coach-house, loft, and 
men’s rooms, situate in the mews in the rear. This property is held 
for 99 years from 1852, at the low ground-rent of 257. for the house, 
and 2. 10s. for the stabling, and will be sold with possersion in April 
next. In the meantime rent will be paid to the purchaser at the rate 
of 3702. per annum.—May be viewed by permission of the tenant, upon 
the production of cards from the auctioneers, and particulars obtained 
of Messrs. H.G. LAKE & KENDALL, Solicitors, 10, New-square, Lin- 
coln’s-inn, W.C. ; at the Mart ; and of Messrs. CHINNOCK & GALS- 
w ee Land Agents and Surveyors,!11,Waterloo-place, Pall-mall 
8.W. 





Eligible Building Sites, comprising 32 Acres of Land, with Farm 
Buildings, good House and Garden, at Southga rad near the Colney 
Hatch Station, and only seven miles from the C 


ESSRS. CHINNOCK & GALSWORTHY 


will SELL by AUCTION, at the MART, City, on THURS- 
DAY, JUNE 20, at TWELVE, 32 Acres of valuable LAND, situate 
close to the Southgate and Colney Hatch Station, having a frontage of 
1,600 feet to the high road, on the south side, and a road to the former 
through the centre of the estate will afford an additional 3.600 feet of 
frontage. The drainage is excellent, and the picturesque scenery sur- 
rounding the land renders it a favourable spot for villa residences, 
which are much in request in this neighbonrhood. The farm-house, 
with about six acres of the land, would form an agreeable residence, 
and the remaining 26 acres laid out for building would readily let at 
the low rent of 1s. 6d. per foot frontage, by which a rental of more 
than 5002, per annum would be realized.—For particulars apply to 
Me-srs. HARRISON, REAL, & HARRISON, Solicitors, 19, Bedford- 
row; at the Mart, City; and to Messrs. CHINNOCK & GALS- 
woLew Land Agents and Surveyors, No, 11, Waterloo~ ee Pall- 





SURREY, tn the Parish of KINGSTON, and close toa Railway Sta- 
tion.—To BUILDERS.—Va!uable FREEHOLD ESTATE, comprising 
acapital Farm of 1634 acres of highly productive Land, most eligibly 
situate on rising ground on the sept side of the line, with a large 
present and prospective building val: 


ESSRS. CHINNOCK & GALSWORTHY 


are instructed by the Proprietor to OFFER for PUBLIC 
COMPETITION, on THURSDAY, JULY 18, at TWELVE, in one lot, 
a very valuable FREEHOLD PROPERTY, known a3 Norbiton Park 
Farm, situate within five minutes’ walk of the new Maldon station on 
the London and South-Western Railway, and comprising 1634 acres of 
excellent land, lying in a ring fence, and, having been farmed by the 
proprietor for many years, is in a high state of cultivation. The 
whole having been laid down in grass, anda large sum expended in 
draining, grubbing, hedges, and other improvements, which have 
given to the estate a very park-like character, and being most eligibly 
situate on the south side of London, it is capable of being divided 
into large building plots or villa farms, which are in great demand at 
this distance from town. The estate possesses, in addition to its 
agricultural capabilities, a great prospective building value, and, 
by the formation of a new road through the property, the most 
elevated portions of the land, which slope gently to the south, may be 
brought into immediate operation as building ground. A populous 
neighbourhood is rapidly forming round the Maldon station, aud the 
extension of the metropolitan railway system is of great advantag e to 
this locality. There is a railway now forming to Norbiton, ne will 
greatly ext-nd building operations in the direction of this estate, and 
increase the demand for accommodation land, for which the lower 
portion of the estate, being most productive soil, is admirably adapted, 
The farmhouse is a commodious brick-built residence, with numerous 
outbuildings, and there are also four good cottages with large gardens. 
Descriptive particulars, with plans of the estate, together with sug- 
gestive plan for building purposes, will be published, and may be 
obtained of Messrs. J. & W. GALSWORTHY, oe 12, Old Jewry 
Chambers, City ; Messrs. WHITAKER, WHITAKER, and WOOL- 
BERT, Solicitors, 12, Lincoln’s-inn-fields ; {at the Mart, City ; and of 
Messrs. CHINNOCK & GALSWORTHY, Land Agents and Surveyors, 
No. 11, Waterloo-piace, Pall-mall, 8.W. 





For Investment.—Queen’s-gate, South Kensington.—Two _first-clas® 
long LEASEHOLD RESIDENCES and range of STABLING, let on 
leases at rents amounting to 8551. _: — by direction of the 
Liyuidators of the Western Bank of Lo’ 


SSRS. CHINNOCK & GALSWORTHY 

: will SELL by AUCTION, at the Auction Mart, in the city of 
London, on THURSDAY, JUNE 20, at TWELVE o’clock, the noble 
TOWN MANSION, No. 2, Queen’s-gate, an unrivalled position, over- 
looking the New Horticultural Gardens, being the second house from 








WESTMINSTER.—TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS, 


ULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD 


beg to announce that they i instructed to prepare for SA 
by AUCTION, in JUNE, at NORWAY WHARF, Millbank- bay 
Westminster, in of the i being disposed of, the 
STOCK and EFFECTS of a TIMBER MERCHANT : comprising yellow 
white pine, spruce, and pitch pine planks, deals, and battens ; maho- 
gany, wainscot, birch, beech, ash, oak, and elm, in plank and boards ; 
maple and mahogany veneers, yellow ‘and white floor-boards and bat. 
tens, Dantzic, Swede, and pitch pine timber ; sawn yellow fir timber, 
New Zealand oak, laths, &c. ; also several superior cart-horses, timber 
— stone trucks, carts, vans, putlogs, poles, ladders, and other 
effects. 
40, Parliament- street, Westminster ; and 80, Fore-street, City. 








LLOYD'S ——- WHARF, VAUXHALL Pegg SCULP- 
RS, MASONS, BUILDERS, and OT. 


PULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD will 


SELL by AUCTION, on "the PREMISES, foot of Vauxhall 
Bridge, Thaines Bank, on TUESDAY, JUNE 11, at TEN for ELEVEN, 
a fine assortment of MARBLE in BLOCK ; comprising statuary (in: 
eluding several long blocks suitable for sculpture), vein, Sicilian, 
black and gold, Bardilla, emperor’s red, dove, Sienna, purple vein, 
Rhondone, Campan-vert-vert, and Campan Melange; also several 
thousand feet of SLAB, including most of the above varieties, 
Approved bills at four and six months—May be viewed two days 
previous ; and catalogues had on the Ape moog § and of PULLEN, 
Se EG. EVERSFIELD, 40, Parliament-street, S.W. and 80, Fore. 
stree J. 





FULHAM FIELDS.—Valuable Building Land, in One or 


R. W. A. OAKLEY will SELL by AUC. 


TION, at the MART, in JUNE (unless previously disposed of 
by Private Trc aty), a PLOT of valuable BUILDING GROUND, most 
desirably situate in the Crown-road, Fulham-fields, having a frontage 
of about 700 feet, with a depth of about 200 feet, and well adapted for 
the erection of a public building, or fora detached or semi-detached 
villas. The situation is very pleasant and convenient, and in conse- 
quence of the recent improvements taking place at Kensington and 
in the immediate neighbourhood, the property is rendered deserving 
the attention of private parties, or as a building speculation.— Parti- 
culars may ad at Mr. HARDWICK’S Offices, 1, Henrietta-street, 
Cavendish-square ; or of Mr, W. A. OAKLEY, Auctioneer, 8, Regont- 
street, Waterloo- -place. 





Magnificent CHIMNEY-PIECES, and OTHERS of smaller dimen- 





Hyde Park ofa range of first-class residences, built in a most subst 
manner, aud of a uniform hizhly ornamenta! elevation, from the designs 
of an eminent architect. The house occupies a frontage of 28ft. by a 
depth of 95ft. 9in. and contains 12 bed-rooms. three dressing-rooms and 
bath room, a double drawing-room of noble proportions, two jstone 
staircases, large dining-room, breakfast-room, and library or billiard- 
room, together with commensurate servants’ apartments on the base- 
ment, The property is let on lease for 21 years toa highly responsible 
tenant at the low rent of 5001. per annum, and held for 99 years from 
1852 at 701. perannum. Also, the thrce-stall Stable, harness-room, 
coach-house, and men’s rooms, No. 6 in the Mews in the rear, let on 
lease to the same tenant for 21 years from 1859, at the very inadequate 
rent of 307. per annum, being worth 50/., held ata ground rent of 
27.103. perannum. Also the excellent TOWN RESIDENCE, No. 6, 
Queen’s-gate, of a similar design externally, having a frontage of 25 ft. 
by adepth of 87ft. 5in. containing eight bed-rooms and dressing-rooms, 
elegant double drawing room, conservatory, dining-room, breakfast- 
room, library, and domestic offices, replete with every convenience. 
This residence is let on lease for 14 years from 1859, at the very low 
rent of 3251. per annum, and is held for 99 years from 1852 at 257. per 
annum.— May be viewed by permission of the tenants, upon produc- 
tion of cards from the Auctioneers, and particulars obtained of Messrs. 
H. G. LAKE & KENDALL, Solicitors. 10, New-square, Lincoln’s-iun ; 
at the Mart; and of Messrs. CHINNOCK & GALSWORTHY, Land 
Agents and Surveyors, No, 11, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall. 





TO BUILDFRS.—Wimbledon-park Estate, Surrey, close to Putney- 
heath and Wimbledon-common.— Fifty eligible Freehold’ Building 
Plots, containing from one to five acres each, and comprising the 
valuable frontage to the high Kingston road, near Melrose Hall, 
Land-tax redeemed. 


ESSRS.CHINNOCK & GALSWORTHY 


have been instructed to SELL by AUCTION, at the MART, 
City, early in JUNE next, numerous eligible FREEHOLD BUILD- 
ING PLOTS, situate on the Wimbledon-park Estate, through which 
another new road is in the course of formation, commercing in the 
high Kingston road, at the nearest point to the Putney Railway 
Station, and opening up some of the fiaest sites in this well-known 
park, which is so justly celebrated for the salubrity of the atmo- 
sphere, [the beauty of its local scenery, and the commanding 
views of the surrounding country. All the lots are of the most undu- 
lating character, and care has been taken to arrange them in 
such a manner as to prevent the possibility of the fine points of view 
being shut out by building operations. A site has been selected fora 
church close to the entrance of the newaoad, and active exertions arg 
being made with the view of completing the building during the pre- 
sent year. The vacant frontages to the main road next Melrose Hall 
will be comprised in this sale, havinga deep gravelly subsoil, and com- 
manding splendid views, with a beautiful plantation of yews, cedars, 
and rare shrubs, presenting an opportunity that will never again 
occur of procuring sites in this most desirable situation. The interior 
lots, approached by the new rvuad now being completed, nearly a mile 
in length, are all situate on elevated ground, and for variety and 
beauty have never heen surpassed at any former sale, and contain 
from one acre to five acres each. The railways now forming will add 
greatly to the convenience of this locality, putting it in direct com- 
munication with Victoria Station at Pimlico, London-bridge, Charing- 
cross, the City, and Crystal Palace, with connecting links to the 
Brighton and South-Eastern, as well as all the Northern and Western 
lines,— Plans and particulars may be obtained at the Auction Mart, 
City ; Spread Eagle, Wandsworth ; Dog and Fox, at Wimbledon ; of 
Messrs. CUDDON, 68, Wimpole-street, Cavendish-squere, W.; of C.F. 
CUNDY, Esq. Solicitor, 8, Regent-street, Waterloo-place, 8.W. ; and 
of Messrs. CHINNOCK & GALSWORTHY, Land Agents and ‘Sur- 
veyors, 11, Waterloo-place, Pall-Mall, S.W. 





IN CHANCERY.— Evans v. Angell, , Brixton. —In separate lots, Nin 
and H I in Angell- terrace, ande 
Four detached and semi- -detached | ‘Houses in St. John’s-road. The 
rentals amounting to 1,100. per annum, held for long terms. 


ESSRS. CHINNOCK & GALSWORTHY 


will SELL by AUCTION, at the AUCTION MART, City, on 
THURSDAY, JULY 4, at ONE o'clock, in separate lots, by ‘direction 
of the Master of the Rolls, to whose Court the said cause is attached, 
NINE LEASEHOLD HOUSES, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8,9, and 10, 
Angell-terrace, a noble range of houses standing back from the road, 
with carriage sweep in front, and having handsome Italian elevations, 








with porticos, the fronts of white brick, with rich compo dressings, 
anda massive block cornice, surmounted by classic vases. Each house 
contains eight bedrooms, handsome drawing-room, 20 feet square on 
the first-floor, well-proportioned dining and breakfast rooms, on the 
— -floor, and capital kitchen and offices on the basement, and 
aving good gardens in the jrear, with back entrances. All of the 
houses, with the exception of one (which will be sold with possession), 
are let at rents varying from 941. 10s. to 851. being in excellent repair, 
and h ted, and fitted with every convenience ; held 
for terms of which 904 yes ars are unexpired, at moderate ground-rents. 
Also a PAIR of semi-detached VILLAS, Nos. 5 and 6, on the south 
side of St, John’s-road, each containing five bedrooms, three reception 
rooms, excellent offices, and garden in the a, let to good tenants, at 
702, per annum each. Also two detached Houses, being Nos. 7 and 9, 
on the same side of St. John’s-road, evch let at 757. per annum. The 
four last-mentioned houses being held for terms of which 90 years are 
unexpired, at moderate ground-rents,—Particulars may be obtained 
of Messrs. BUDD & SON, Solicitors, 3%, Bedford-row ; of Mr. R. T. 
JARVIS, Solicitor, 23, Chancery- -lane ; Mr. G. W. WRAY, 1, Veru- 
lam- buildings, Gray’s-inn ; at the Mart ; and of Messrs. CHINNOCK 
2 tall, SW. Land Agents and Surveyors, 11, Waterloo-place, 
al a 


TO TIMBER-MERCHANTS, BUILDERS, CABINET, PIANOFORTE, 
AND BLIND ‘MAKERS, AND OTHERS. 


rT SOAS ROBERTS & CO. will SELL by 


AUCTION, on TUESDAY, 28th MAY, at ELEVEN othe 5 
precisely, on the PREMISES, Champion Yard, 156, Kingsland-road, 
Shoseditch, the Entire and Well-seasoned STOCK : consisting of 
Spanish and Honduras mahogany, in logs, planks, and boards ; birch, 
ash, maple, and walnut planks ; mahogany, maple, and other veneers ; 
Venetian blind- —. pine, spruce, and yellow planks, &c. ; prepared 
flooring-boards, &c. ; and a variety of other goods.—Catalogues to be 
had at the Place of Sale, and of the Auctioneers, 9, Billiter-street, 











sions, beautiful MARBLE GROUPS, STAIUES, BUSTS, and 
VASES. 


ESSRS. RUSHWORTH & JARVIS, 


having disposed of Messrs. Browne and Co,’s unmannfacturea 
stock, are now directed to SELL by AUCTION, on TUESDAY, JUNE 
4th, and following day, on the PREMISES, Grafton-street East, a 
magnificent CHIMNEY-PIECE, of Grecian design, and large dimen- 
sions, suitable for a nobleman’s mansion or public edifice ; a truly 
elegant chimney-piece, of the Italian style, in white marble, the frieze 
and shelf supported by two beautifully sculptured figures the size of 
life; and a variety of chimney-pieces, of smal!er dimensions, in 
statuary and coloured marbles ; a fine marble group of Bacchanalian 
figures, by Bernini, from the Palazza Altemps at Rome ; a highly- 
finished group of St. Michael vanquishing Satan, by F inelli ; ; the 
Venere di Medici (life-size), Psyche, Joan of Arc, Venus carrying away 
Cupid, a Bacchante, several busts, a pair of lions (after Canova), anda 
number of garden vases of the Borghese and Medici design, handsome 
monuments, some scagliola pedestals, &c.—May be viewed from May 
27th to June 3 (Sunday excepted), and illustrated Catalogues had of 
Messrs. ROUSHWORTH & JARVIS, Savile-row, Regent-streec, W. and 
19, Change-alley, Cornhill, E.C, 


WATFORD, "HERTS. —Vatushle Freebold Houses ont 22 Plots of 
Building Land, on the Nascott-park Estate, within five minutes’ 


walk of the Wattord Station. 
ESSRS. MANSELL & ELLIOTT are 


instructed to SELL by AUCTION, at Garraway’s, Change- 
alley, Cornhill, on WEDNESDAY, JUNE 5, at ONE o'clock, in 
several lots, THREE capital HOUSES and about five acres of BUILD- 
ING LAND, forming portion of the Nascott-park Estate, all freehold, 
and land-tax redeemed, and including a substantially-built Eliza- 
bethan Residence, known as Stamford Lodge, Park-road, fitted up at 
great expense, and in perfect order, let on lease to J. M. Drew, Esq. 
for seven years from Christmas last, at the insufficient rent of 1052. 
perannum. Twosemi-detached Villas, with fore-courts and gardens, 
let to highly respectable tenants. The building land will be divided 
into plots adapted for the erection of such villas asare most in demand 
in this healthy and convenient locality. One membec of a family 
occupying any house on the property will have a free first-class ticket 
between Watford and London for 17 years. The houses may be viewed 
by the consent of the tenants.—Full particulars, with plans and con- 
ditions of sale, will be issued fourteen days prior to the auction, and 
may be obtained of Messrs. LAWFORD & WATERHOUSE, Solicitors, 
Drapers’ Hall, 28  Austinfriars, E.C.; of Messrs. JENKINSON, 
SWEETING, & JENKINSON, 7, Clement’s-lane, Lombard-street, 
E.C.; at Garraway’s; and at the Offices of MANSELL & ELLIOTT, 
— and Valuers, l3a, Belgrave square, S.W. and 16, Cornhill, 








HOLLOWAY and HORNSEY.—Important SALE of valuable FREE- 
HOLD BUILDING LAND, of about Ten Acres, in this highly 


favoured locality. 
ESSRS. “PRICE & CLARK have been 


instructed to OFFER by AUCTION, at GARRAWAY’S, on 
TUESDAY, JULY 2,at TWELVE for ONE, in one lot, TEN ACRES of 
FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, lying between the Holloway and 
Hornsey roads, in the parish of st. Mary, Islington, one of the finest 
building sites in the suburbs of the metropolis, having a frontage to 
the Hornsey-road, near the Hanley-road, from which there is con- 
stant communication by omnibuses every five minutes during the 
day to all parts of town. The elegant villa residences recently erected 
near this spot, and already occupied by tenants of the highest respec- 
tability, afford ample proof of the desirability of the land ; the chirm- 
ing locality, its proximity to the metropolis, and the rapid succession 
of omnibus accommodation (not to mention other numerous advan- 
tages), all combine to render this land superior to anything now ty be 
obtained in the vicinity of London. The property is rapidly rising in 
the public estimation, and presents to the capitalist dispesed to lay 
out the estate with taste and judgment the opportunity of creating 
freehold ground rents of at least 1,000. per annum.—Particulars, with 
plans, had at Garraway’s; of MARDON, ksq. Solicitor, 99, New- 
gate-street ; and of PRICE & CLARK, 48, Chancery- -lane. 





RAILWAY ARCH ES, NORTH LONDON LINE, CAMDEN STATION. 


ESSRS. LEREW & LEREW will SELU 
by AUCTION, on MONDAY, MAY 27th, at TWELVE for 
ONE, 1,020 yellow, white, pine and spruce planks, deals and battens ; 
630 cut ditto, 118 squares flooring, 5,000 feet quartering, 2,000 feet 
wide pine board, 3,600 feet mouldings, various ; match and feather- 
edge boards, slating battens, pantile laths, 12 4-panel doors, lacd-rs, 
scaffold boards, putlogs, barrows, moot ig — &c.—Auction Oftices, 
2, Cardington-street, Hampstead-road, N 





EAST HILL, Wandsworth.—Four Acres of valuable Freehold Build 
ing Land, within a few minutes’ walk of the Wandsworth or Clap- 
ham-common (Crystal Palace) railway stations. 


ESSRS. GLASIER & SON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at GARRAWAY’S, on TUESDAY, MAY 28th, 
at TWELVE for ONE, in one lot, a valuable FREEHOLD ESTATE, 
pleasantly situate in an elevated ‘and healthy position, commanding 
extensive views at East-hill, suitable for any public or private institu- 
tion, villa residences, &c. The soil is a fine gravel. The land-tax is 
— Two-thirds of the purchase money may remain on mort- 
gage.—May be viewed, and purticulars, with pians, had of Mes rs. 
Wipe, “REES, HUMPHRY, & WILDE, Solicitors, 21, College-hill, 
Cannon- street ; ‘at Garraway’s ; and of the Auctioneers, 41, Cnaring- 
cross, 8. 





[For remainder of Auctions, see page ix. 
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